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Report to the American People on the Far East 


by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup * 


Last December, Secretary Acheson asked me to 
go on a fact-finding trip to the Far East. I left 
Washington on December 15 and returned exactly 
3 months later, on March 15. 

Since my return, I have reported my observa- 
tions to the President and the Secretary of State. 
I have reported to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Tonight, I want to report to the Ameri- 
can people. 

It was quite a trip. We flew more than 26,000 
miles over Asia, aan visited 14 Eastern countries. 
In each of these countries, I consulted, of course, 
with our American diplomatic representatives, as 
well as with American businessmen and mission- 
aries. I also talked with heads of states, with 
Prime Ministers, with politicians, businessmen, 
educators, and other leading citizens of the coun- 
tries themselves. 

Tonight, I want to give you some of the out- 
standing facts and impressions that I brought 
back with me. 

There is no need for me to tell you that what 
is going on in Asia is of tremendous importance 
to the United States. I think most Americans 
realize that. I think they realize that Asia is 
important not only because Soviet communism is 
clearly out to capture and colonize the continent. 
Asia was important before Soviet communism be- 
gan and will be important after it passes from the 
scene. Nor is Asia important only because of the 
vast material and human resources that Asia pos- 
sesses. Asia is important also because tremendous 
and hopeful things are happening there; because 
a great continent and great peoples are anxious 
to build not only a free but also an abundant so- 
ciety. And that awakening has a profound mean- 
ing for us, since we live by those same ideas, 


*An address made over the American Broadcasting 
Company on Apr. 13, 1950, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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Critical Problems 


Let me describe to you some of the critical prob- 
lems that the people of Asia face. One of the most 
serious is the problem of violence. I am not 
speaking now of China, because, unfortunately, 
I was not able to travel in that unhappy country. 
But, 1n most of the areas I visited, there is a very 
serious problem of violence. 

You cannot go around these countries without 
realizing that you are ina war situation. In many 
of these countries there is fighting going on, some- 
where, at least part of the time. You can feel 
the effects of this wherever you are, and you can 
see the signs of it. 

In Korea, for example, the boundary on the 38th 
parallel, between the free Republic of South 
Korea and the part still under Soviet control, is a 
real front line. There is constant fighting be- 
tween the South Korean Army and bands that 
infiltrate the country from the North. There 
are very real battles, involving perhaps one or 
two thousand men. 

When you go to this boundary, as I did, you 
go very well protected. You see troop movements, 
fortifications, and prisoners of war. And you 
can feel the tension. 

In Indochina you are obviously in a war situa- 
tion. There, you have a Communist rebellion led 
by Moscow-trained Ho-Chi Minh which is capi- 
talizing on the nationalist anti-French sentiment 
of a large number of people. He has set up what 
he calls a government in the North, and controls 
a considerable area of the country, although he 
has no capital and no regular government. You 
get used to moving around among soldiers, and 
barbed wire, and road blocks. You travel with 
an escort of jeeps filled with armed guards, along 
roads lined with observation towers and tanks. 
You find the same situation in Malaya. Even in 
Singapore, where there are no signs of war, you 
are constantly aware of the guerrilla fighting that 
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is going on in the back country. The newspapers 
have daily casualty lists. 

In Burma, there is actually a civil war going on 
among five different factions. Fighting is con- 
tinuous on a number of fronts. In Rangoon, the 
capital, again you see barbed wire entanglements 
and machine gun emplacements. 

In all of these countries, as well as in Indonesia 
and the Philippines, the government of the coun- 
try is fighting armed, organized resistance. This 
situation forces the governments to divert money, 
manpower, and energy to military operations. It 
is holding up the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. It is seriously interfering 
with the normal daily life of the people. That is 
a fundamental fact we must take into account in 
our relations with these countries and our policies 
toward them. 


India-Pakistan Talks 


The several disputes between India and Paki- 
stan have created another critical situation. Here 
you have two great new countries—new in terms 
of their independence—which have been at swords 
point for many months. Trade between them, 
trade on which both countries depend for their 
very existence, is practically at a standstill. More 
seriously, tension and ill will led in recent months 
to communal disturbances in the Pakistan pro- 
vince of East Bengal and the Indian province of 
West Bengal which seemed to be leading these two 
countries into a position in which a false move 
on either side might have led to war. Fortu- 
nately, for India and Pakistan, and for the peace 
of Asia, the Prime Ministers of these two coun- 
tries realized that the trend to disaster must be 
reversed. They met in New Delhi last week and, 
as has since been announced, they reached agree- 
ment on a charter for the protection of minorities 
in their two countries. It may be hoped that this 
achievement of high statesmanship will mark 
the beginning of a new era of improving relations 
between the two neighbors of the subcontinent. 

Progress has also been made in another major 
dispute between India and Pakistan. Last month 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution calling upon the two coun- 
tries to demilitarize the princely state of Jammu 
and Kashmir which has been the subject of dis- 
ew between them for over 2 years. India and 

akistan have accepted this resolution, and, yes- 
terday, the Security Council designated Sir Owen 
Dixon, Justice of the High Court of Australia, as 
the United Nations representative to assist the two 
governments in giving effect to the resolution. 

In the dispute between India and Pakistan, you 
have had a growing possibility of war between 
two countries. In Southeast Asia, you have the 
fact of interna] disorder. These are two different 
kinds of situations, but, in both cases, there is 
violence and fear of violence which is preventing 
the normal development of these countries. 
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Weakness of Asian Governments 


Now, there is another problem that was brought 
home to me on my fact-finding expedition, and 
that is the problem of the relative weakness of 
the governments of most of the countries of Asia. 
It seems to me important to have a sympathetic 
understanding of this problem so that we know 
what we are tealing with. 

We sometimes forget that most of these Asian 
countries have had no experience and very little 
understanding of what we call independent demo- 
cratic government. Some of them are learning. 
Some are making great progress. 

Remember, there are seven new countries in 
Asia which are just beginning to learn to govern 
themselves. They have centuries of dependence 
behind them. Some of them have the experience 
of the Japanese police state rule to unlearn. 

In every one of these countries, there are some 
experienced and responsible leaders. But it takes 
more than leaders to administer a government. 
And, in many cases, there is a great gap between 
the leaders and the people—a gap that needs to be 
filled with competent administrators who under- 
stand how a government works, 

In every one of these countries, the people are 
very sensitive. They don’t want to be run b 
somebody else. They say,“We are free. We will 
run our own affairs.” They are anti-colonial. 
That is the frame of mind in which they accept 
outside assistance. And I think it is significant 
that, for example, the Indonesians are using Dutch 
advisers, and that the Burmese are receiving some 
assistance from the Commonwealth. But na- 
tional pride and independence are the most im- 
portant factors in their attitude. We have to 
remember this if we are to help these people build 
representative and responsible governments. 


Pride in National Cultures 


I was struck almost everywhere by the way in 
which national pride showed itself in terms of 
education. Even in the middle of a war situation, 
you find these people building new schools and 
colleges, and you find everywhere more students 
than you can handle. As one who has spent 
nearly half my life teaching in a university, this 

art of the picture had a special personal interest 
or me. 

When I was in Hanoi, in Indochina, I attended 
the opening ceremony of the new College of 
Letters of the University there. This new col- 
lege is the only one in which all subjects are taught 
in the native language of Viet Nam. This was 
made possible by the agreement with the French 
signed last December, an agreement recognizing 
the right of the people of Viet Nam to organize 
their own universities. 

The Under Secretary of Education spoke with 
any pride of the national culture of Viet Nam. 

ut he told the students, “You will learn foreign 
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languages and literatures. Our bape have be- 
gun to enter into international life and will need 
extensive relations.” 

He also made a little speech to me, in which he 
said: “I hope when you are back in your country, 
you will not forget this simple ceremony. I also 
hope that this College of Letters and many other 
schools of our country will have close relations 
with the schools of America for cultural ex- 
changes.” 

I had the privilege of speaking also to the stu- 
dents and faculties of the Universities at Manila 
and Seoul. They understand and respond to 
references to our great university tradition of aca- 
demic freedom exercised in the spirit of the search 
for truth. 

I mention these examples of the strong urge 
among these newly independent people to learn, 
and to learn in their own way, in keeping with 
their national pride, but linked in the common 
bond of the free world’s devotion to the spread of 
knowledge. So when it comes to developing their 
resources of food and minerals, when it comes to 
establishing their governments on a firm basis, it 
is not the _— or even in many cases the knowl- 
edge that is lacking. It is the necessary concen- 
tration on public order, on putting down insurrec- 
tion or civil war, or preventing invasion. That 
is their main problem at the moment. 


Situations for Communist Footholds 


You may have noticed that I have not talked 
so far in terms of the Communist threat in Asia, 
and for a good reason. Each of the free coun- 
tries of Asia has its own special problem in deal- 
ing with communism. The nature of the threat 
varies, and it is not possible to make accurate 

eneralizations about the whole area. However, 

it is possible to identify certain weaknesses on 
which communism thrives and to see also the 
strong points which offer effective resistance to 
communism. 

The existence of internal disorder and the in- 
experience of governments are points of weakness. 
So is the intense poverty of the people, and 
their growing sense of discontent with t eir con- 
ditions of life. To offset these, you have the 
immense strength of the desire for independence, 
the awakening of national pride, and the stub- 
born resistance to interference from outside. 

During my travels, I became aware of two other 
situations which offer the Communists a foothold 
in these free countries. One is the presence of a 
common frontier with Communist-controlled ter- 
ritories. You have these common frontiers in In- 
dochina and Burma, and, in both of these coun- 
tries, there is an ever present fear of infiltration 
over the border, as well as the threat of possible 
invasion. You have the same situation in Korea, 
and, as I have said, the boundary has become the 
front line in an actual shooting war. 

The other situation which might offer the Com- 
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munists a foothold, perhaps in a few places, is the 
existence of large Chinese minorities in Southeast 
Asia. These minorities have existed for genera- 
tions. Most of them are respectable hard-work- 
ing people, laborers, merchants and ene 
owners. The Communist domination of China 

uts them as well as the countries of their adoption 
in a difficult position. The Communist masters 
of China have been quick to take advantage of this 
situation. Their omen paints a glowing 
picture of the benefits which they allege that com- 
munism has brought to China. The blackmail 
says to them: “You have relatives and friends in 
China. If you want them to live and prosper, 
join your local Communist movement and help 
to spread the gospel—cr else.” 


Action Needed Toward Asia 


Now it seems to me that these problems point 
to several kinds of action which we need to take 
in Asia. One kind of action is to help the free 

ople of Asia and their governments to restore 

omestic peace. This is not as big a job as it may 
sound. at they need is not large amounts of 
military material, but key bits of equipment, such 
as rifles for their constabulary, or communications 
equipment, radios, jeeps, or small boats to enable 
their police or militia to move about in time to 
meet the kind of guerrilla attacks that are dis- 
rupting most of these countries. 
ow, the other kind of action—and this can and 
must go on at the same time—is to help these 
people to raise their standards of life. One direct 
and effective answer to their poverty is in our 
rogram of technical cooperation, which is now 
fore the Congress, the program which the Pres- 
ident listed as Point 4 in his inaugural address. 

I have been tremendously struck with the results 
of this kind of work, as it was carried on under the 
ECA in China, and as it is still going on in For- 
mosa. It went at specific things, like the control 
of cattle diseases and pests, like the use of new 
seeds and fertilizers to produce larger crops. 

When I talked about this work in several other 
countries, people said, “That’s exactly the kind of 
thing we would like to do.” They didn’t know 
about this particular work, but it fitted in with 
their picture. 

This Point 4 Program takes a very small amount 
of money and a small number of people. It takes 
patience. And it takes, particularly, an under- 
standing of the special problems of the people in 
the country where our experts are working. 

I went out to Asia strongly convinced of the 
value of technical aid as an arm of American for- 
eign policy. I came back a hundred times more 
strongly convinced. I wish I could fully com- 
municate this conviction to you, but you have to 
see for yourselves before you can fully understand 
how much these people need and want the skills 
and the knowledge we can bring to them. 

In this connection, I think you should know 
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that, in this part of the world, we have an enor- 
mous reservoir of pro-United States sentiment on 
which to build. There is feeling against the West, 
to be sure. There is a tremendous feeling against 
the old colonialism that they connect in their 
minds with the West. There is some suspicion 
of our motives. But, on the whole, there is a vast 
respect for the United States and a vast amount 
of confidence in the United States. 

Now, I mentioned this friendly sentiment as 
something on which we can build, and I mean that 
literally. You cannot rely on sentiment—you 
have got to build on it. 

Everywhere I went on my journey, in every 
single country, people asked me with almost 
pathetic earnestness: “Can we count on help from 
the United States? Do the American people 
really understand our desire for independence, 
and will they back up our independence?” 

And I answered, I think, truthfully, “The 
United States does stand for independence; it be- 
lieves in independence. It will help people who 
are determined to work and fight for their inde- 
pendence. It does help free people to remain 
free, It does help people who help themselves.” 

The policy of the United States toward these 
countries of Asia is a positive and a concrete 
policy. It has form wel substance. More than 
that, it is not a static but a developing policy, and 
it is developing along very clear lines. It re- 
quires the wholehearted and enthusiastic support 
of the American people. 

During the past 3 months, Secretary Acheson 
has outlined our policy on a number of occasions. 
And I think it is worth summarizing tonight. 

First, the United States believes that every peo- 
ple has the right to be independent, to govern it- 
self, and to work out its own problems in its own 
way. We have demonstrated this belief as, for 
example, in our relations with the Philippines, 
with the Republic of Korea, and with the United 
States of Indonesia. 

Second, the United States believes in the in- 
stitution of democratic government and encour- 
ages the practice of democratic government 
wherever it is possible to do so. We have done 
this in Germany and Japan. We feel that the 
Japanese people have progressed to a point where 
they deserve a peace treaty which will give them 
responsibility for managing their own affairs, 
with certain necessary safeguards. 

Third, the United States believes that free peo- 
ple who are determined to maintain their inde- 
pendence are entitled to military aid which will 
help them to remain free. We have provided 
such aid to the Philippines and Korea and will 
continue to provide it under similar conditions. 

Fourth, the United States, within the limits of 
its resources, gives economic aid, in the form of 
loans and technical assistance, where such aid is 
wanted and can help people to help themselves. 
An example of such aid is the recent Export- 
Import Bank loan to Indonesia and the program 
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of technical assistance which we introduced with 
great success in China, Formosa, and Korea 
through the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Fifth, we shall continue to carry on a vigorous 
information program to make known the purposes 
and policies of the United States and to counter 
the campaign of misinformation and libel that 
the Communists are waging not only among their 
captive people but among the free people who 
are our friends and partners. 

Sixth, we shall continue to work through the 
United Nations as well as through direct diplo- 
matic channels to encourage the settlement of 
disputes that endanger peace and stability. We 
are hopeful that the progress now being made 
between the Governments of India and Pakistan 
will lead to a full and friendly understanding be- 
tween those two great nations. 

I believe there are two necessary conditions for 
the success of the policies I have outlined. One 
condition, it seems to me, is a cool and unwaver- 
ing determination on our part to go forward in the 
face of the many difficulties and discouragements 
that are bound to arise. 

The second condition is an ever growing under- 
standing, on our part, of the realities of life in 
Asia. There is no quick or easy way to acquire 
an understanding of the complex problems of the 
Orient. But there is no substitute for under- 
standing. It is the basis of our democratic 
foreign policy. It is at the very root of our 
democratic faith. 


Evacuation of Americans in Shanghai 
by Sea Abandoned 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 12] 


The Chinese Communists have not yet granted 
clearance of ships for the proposed evacuation 
from Shanghai. At the same time, the National 
Government has informed us that, for military 
reasons, it can no longer delay the mining of the 
North Channel. Accordingly, all plans for an 
evacuation by sea from Shanghai at this time have 
been abandoned. 

The Department started planning for the 
Shanghai evacuation in mid-January, following 
the announcement of the closure of all official 
establishments in Communist China and the with- 
drawal of official American personnel. At the 
same time, the Department stated that facilities 
would be made available at the time of withdrawal 
of official personnel for all American citizens 
desiring to leave. 

The use of planes, trains, and small coastal 
steamers for exit from Shanghai was thoroughly 
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investigated. The Communist authorities refused 
permission for the use of commercial planes or for 
travel by rail to other ports. The owners of the 
coastal steamers refused to risk them in the narrow 
North Channel of the Yangtze which was the only 
channel clear of mines. 

On February 10, the Department sought other 
shallow-draft vessels for use in navigating the 
North Channel. Finally, with oral assurances 
that the Shanghai authorities approved in prin- 
ciple the use of shallow-draft vessels to ferry 
passengers to larger ships off the Yangtze estuary, 
the American President Lines arranged, with the 
approval and support of the Department, to char- 
ter and man two LST’s. Crews for these ships 
were flown from the West Coast to Japan. The 
LST’s sailed for Shanghai and waited over a week 
outside territorial waters for permission to enter 
Shanghai. These ships were to rendezvous with 
the liner General Gordon on March 20. The De- 
partment expended almost half a million dollars 
in support of this operation only to have the 
Communists refuse permission for the use of the 
LST’s. 

When this plan finally collapsed, the Depart- 
ment authorized Shanghai to continue its search 
for other means. A Chinese-owned river steamer 
was finally found in Shanghai which could be 
chartered for the shuttle operation. An addi- 
tional ship to carry baggage and cargo also was 
available. The Communists refused to permit 
these ships to rendezvous with the LST’s but in- 
dicated approval would be forthcoming if they 
were used to rendezvous with commercial ships. 
Accordingly, we immediately took steps to locate 
suitable commercial ships in Far East waters. 
Several ships were found to be available, but they 
proved unsuitable for the large evacuation opera- 
tion. A Dutch ship was , sae: in Japanese 
waters, but its Shanghai agent did not consider 
the plan feasible. Conse uently, that plan had 
to be dropped in favor of the use of the An King, 
a British vessel in Hong Kong, which had been 
alerted by the British authorities to assist in the 
evacuation operation. 

Since over 450 British subjects wished to evac- 
uate, in addition to the 300 Americans, and since 
the Chinese river steamer could accommodate only 
450 per trip, it would have required two ferry trips 
to evacuate the British and American citizens. In 
addition, reports from Shanghai indicated it would 
— 2 to 5 days to arrange customs clearance 
and loading after final permission had been ob- 
tained for the ferry operation. 

This would have carried the evacuation opera- 
tion almost one full week beyond the deadline set 
by the Nationalists, even if permission had been 
granted at once by the Shanghai authorities. 

It is now too late to try to carry through this 
~ since any attempt to run through the mine 

elds would entail serious risks. 

The Department will continue every effort to 
assist Americans to get out of Shanghai. While it 
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is premature at the moment to state what can be 
done, renewed efforts will be made to obtain from 
Communist authorities permission for travel by 
rail either to a North China port or to Hong Kong, 
where shipping facilities can be made available. 

All of our official personnel from Peiping and 
Tientsin will be en route out of China by the end of 
the week. Consul General O. Edmund Clubb and 
the last members of this staff are leaving Peiping 
today and are scheduled to sail on Friday from 
Tientsin via Tangku Bar. Consul Alfred T. Well- 
born and his assistant will leave Tientsin also on 
Friday. 


Department Encouraged 
by India-Pakistan Talks 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 12] 


The successful conclusion of the New Delhi 
talks between Prime Minister Nehru of India and 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan is 
highly gratifying. The announcement that the 
two Prime Ministers plan to meet again from time 
to time is an added source of encouragement. 

I am confident that this demonstration of 
statesmanship by Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan will mark the beginning of better relations 
between their two countries. It is a real pleasure 
to congratulate the two Prime Ministers and their 
respective countries which are fortunate in having 
in these difficult times leaders of such stature. 
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Legislation 


Authorizing the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments to Employ Assistants and Make Ex- 
penditures in Studying Relationships of the United States 
with States and Certain International Organizations. 
S. Rept. 1210, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Res. 
205] 1 p. 

Amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. S. Rept. 
1237, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 4567] 
12 pp. 

Amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. S. Rept. 
1237, Part 2, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 
4567] 14 pp. 

Authorizing the President to Appoint Lt. Col. Charles 
H. Bonesteel as Executive Director of the European Co- 
ordinating Committee Under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, Without Affecting His Military Status 
and Perquisites. S. Rept. 1238, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To 
accompany S. 2911] 2 pp. 


(Continued on page 653) 
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Attack Against USIE Work at Praha Protested 


UNFOUNDED ATTACK BY IVAN ELBL 
[Released to the press April 12] 


Following is the text of a note transmitted today by 
the United States Embassy in Praha to the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Afairs. 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor to refer to the statement 
of Mr. Ivan Elbl, a former employee of the Em- 
bassy, which was distributed by the official Czecho- 
slovak News Agency and appeared in all Praha 
papers on April 12. 

As the Ministry was informally advised at the 
time, Elbl was arrested by Czechoslovak security 
organs on the morning of April 6 and, so far as 
the Embassy is aware, was not released until the 
afternoon of April 7. It is obvious that this fact 
raises serious question as to the validity of the 
Elbl statement. 

In his statement, Elbl makes various comments 
regarding the direction and activities of the United 
States Information Service library, material avail- 
able there, and persons who patronize the library. 
As the Ministry is aware, the library and its fa- 
cilities are open to the general public on a non- 
discriminatory basis and its books, films, and other 
materials are used by and loaned not only to in- 
dividual Czechoslovak citizens but also to Czecho- 
slovak officials and semi-official organizations. 
The Czechoslovak police and censorship au- 
thorities are fully and currently aware of the ma- 
terial in the library, and nothing is available there 
to which they express objection. In fact, the 
Ministry is aware from the Embassy’s yet un- 
acknowledged note no. 106 of December 30, 1949, 
protesting against the official censorship suppres- 
sion of certain issues of the daily language bulletin 
of the United States Information Service, this 
bulletin is censored by Czech authorities and ap- 
proved by them before it is allowed to be 
distributed. 

In his statement, Elbl expresses the opinion 
that “either this honorable road—the road with 
the people not only of our republic, but with peace- 
loving people of the whole world—or the road 
against peace, the road of treason in conjunction 


* Not printed. 
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with the mortal enemies of mankind, who today 
are represented by American imperialism. There 
is no other road either for me or for my other 
fellow citizens in similar services with capitalist 
representative officers and institutions.” 

As the American Embassy operates in Praha 
on the basis of diplomatic relations existing be- 
tween Condeeclovahio and the United States Gov- 
ernments under the established principles of inter- 
national law, it is indeed oe that the official 
Czechoslovak News Agency would distribute and 
the official organ of Czechoslovak Communist 
Party and other officially sanctioned newspapers 
would publish a statement which in effect accuses 
any Czechoslovak citizen employed by the Ameri- 
can Embassy of being a traitor to his country. 

In the light of the above, the Embassy expresses 
surprise at the official distribution and publication 
of the Elbl statement and requests that the Czecho- 
slovak Government promptly: 


1. Give comparable publicity to an official state- 
ment correcting the inaccuracies and unwarranted 
implications of the Elb] statement, and 

2. Convey to the Embassy assurances that in 
accordance with established international proce- 
dure, the Czechoslovak Government has no objec- 
tions to the employment by the Embassy of 
Czechoslovak citizens, does not consider them 
traitors to their country, and will not discriminate 
against them or otherwise penalize them because of 
their employment by the Embassy. 


DETENTION OF FORMER EMPLOYEES 
BY SECURITY POLICE 


[Released to the press April 14] 


The events of the past few days clearly indicate 
that the Czechoslovak Government in dealing with 
former employees of the American Embassy in 
Praha has launched a propaganda attack against 
the Embassy designated to discredit the United 
States Information Service in Czechoslovakia in 
its efforts to promote cultural exchange and 
friendly understanding. 

The attack first took the form of widely dis- 
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seminated statements attributed to two former em- 
ployees of the Embassy. These statements gave 
an altogether false impression of the operations 
and functions of the United States Information 
Service. The employees resigned and issued the 
statements only after a period of detention by the 
security police. 

Thereafter two other employees, who had been 
in the hands of the security police for approxi- 
mately 1 month, were placed on trial and report- 
edly sentenced to long terms of imprisonment on 
charges of espionage and subversive activities 
under the direction of the Embassy’s press attaché, 
Joseph C. Kolarek. 

The trial itself may be considered to constitute 
an indictment by the Czechoslovak Government, 
for its own purposes, of the Embassy and the 
United States cultural and information activi- 
ties—activities departing in no way from those 
which nations are accustomed to regard as a 
normal and legitimate function in diplomatic rela- 
tions and in the maintenance of friendly contact 
between countries throughout the world. 

This deliberately planned propaganda attack 
against the United States Information Service is 
viewed with grave concern by the United States 
Government and the American people, since it 
raises doubts concerning the desire of the Czecho- 
slevak Government to continue cultural ties and 
the free exchange of information between the 
people of Czechoslovakia and the peoples of other 
countries. 

The aim of the United States Information 
program is to present a true and accurate picture 
of the United States to the people of the world, 
on the assumption that international cooperation 
arises from mutual understanding. The activities 
of the United States Information Service have 
been developed for the purpose of furtherin 
mutual understanding between nations throug 
the free exchange of information and cultural 
materials as a road to peace. The present govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia now takes steps indirectly 
to denounce these activities contributing to inter- 
national accord in spite of the repeated profes- 
sions of that government in behalf of world peace. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have always 
sought to maintain close cultural contacts with 
many countries including the United States. 
They have demonstrated their continued desire 
to do so by their spontaneous and sustained inter- 
est in utilizing the United States Information 
Service facilities in Czechoslovakia. In the past, 
the Czechoslovak Government itself has expressed 
support in principle of the United Nations pro- 
grams fostering greater cultural exchange and 
freedom of information. 

During the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
its people were deprived of their traditional cul- 
tural links with the outside world. After the war, 
they were anxious to renew these contacts. It is 
hoped that the present Government will refrain 
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from taking steps which would circumscribe still 
further the opportunities of Czechoslovakia to in- 
crease the understanding of the United States. 
The United States Government is reluctant to be- 
lieve that the Czechoslovak authorities would 
willfully set out to lead the Czechoslovak people 
into the type of cultural isolation to wilde then 
were condemned during the last war. 


German’ Lawmakers Visit U.S. 


The Department of State announced on April 
14 that 13 members of the Bundestag (lower house 
of Parliament) of the German Federal Republic 
are scheduled to arrive in Washington on April 
18 from Bonn for a month’s tour and study of the 
United States under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment’s exchange program which is designed to 
offer first-hand observation of American demo- 
cratic processes. It marks the first visit of 
German federal lawmakers to this country since 
the war. 

The Bundestag members will remain in Wash- 
ington approximately 15 days observing the 
United States Government in action, then leave for 
a tour of the nation, to include such points as the 
TVA, Detroit, New York City to study city gov- 
ernment and the United Nations headquarters, 
Harvard University, and Albany, N.Y., to study 
state government. 

The nation-wide tour will be under the direc- 
tion of the Governmental Affairs Panel of the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This panel is com- 
posed of outstanding American political scientists. 


Visit of Turkish Educator 


Emin Hekimgil, chief of the Foreign Cultural 
Affairs Division of the Ministry of National Ed- 
ucation, and General Secretary of the Turkish 
National Commission for Unesco, has arrived in 
Washington for a brief visit after spending a few 
days in New York. 

he purpose of his trip, which has been made 
possible through a grant-in-aid awarded by the 
epartment of State, is to visit a series of cities to 
observe universities, colleges, and schools and to 
confer with colleagues in his field. He is me pay 
interested in teachers’ training colleges and in the 
fields of adult and audiovisual education. 


*For the itinerary of the group and for biographic 
sketches of the members of the group, see Department of 
State press release 364 of Apr. 14, 1950. 
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Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
Chapter II 


Chapter ITI establishes principles that members 
will follow in their attempts to maintain a high 
level of employment in all countries. The basic 
principle is that each member will solve its own 
employment problem, and in so doing, it will try 
to avoid measures that create unemployment for 
other countries. This principle was expressed in 
the original United States Proposals of December 
1945, in these words: 

Every country will seek so to manage its own affairs that 
its business life will be free from violent depressions. 
The object of international action should be to insure 


that these national efforts reinforce each other and do not 
cancel out. 


National Policies 


The core of this chapter is article 3 which says 
that each member shall take action designed to 
achieve— 
full and productive employment ... through measures 
appropriate to its political, economic and_ social 
institutions. 

Such measures must be consistent with the char- 
ter principles and must seek to avoid balance-of- 
payment difficulties for other countries. Accept- 
ance of these principles by many countries, coupled 
with their expressed determination to put these 
principles into operation, represents a significant 
step toward avoiding world unemployment. 

Each member is the judge of the specific meas- 
ures that it will take to carry out these commit- 
ments. Each member is free to choose only those 
measures that, in its opinion, are appropriate to its 
own institutions. The United States will meet its 
obligations under article 3 primarily through the 
United States Employment Act of 1946. This act 
expresses our domestic policy “to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production and purchasing 

Epitor’s Note: In this and succeeding issues of the 


BULLETIN will appear summaries of the various chapters 
of the charter for an IrTo. 
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power” in a manner calculated “to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise” and taking into 
account the “needs and obligations and other con- 
siderations of national policy.” Among these 
“obligations” are those under the United Nations 
Charter (arts. 55 and 56), whereby members 
“pledge themselves to take joint and separate 
action” to “promote higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development”; and under the 
articles of agreement of the International Fund 
(art. 1) whereby members agree to the objectives 
of “orderly exchange arrangements among mem- 
bers,” and “the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade . . . to contribute thereby to 
the promotion and maintenance of high levels of 
employment.” 


Balance-of-Payment Measures 


The other provisions of this chapter refer 
chiefly to action by individual members; a few 
relate to action by the Iro. Among the principal 
undertakings by members are the following. If 
a member persistently exports more than it im- 
ports, and if this is significantly related to the 
fact that another member is having balance-of- 
payment difficulties which make it difficult for 
the other member to maintain full employment, 
the first member must make its “full contribution” 
and the other member must take “appropriate ac- 
tion” to correct the situation (art. 4). This 
means, in effect, that the exporting and the im- 
pane countries will work together to solve their 

alance-of-payment problem. Each is the judge 
as to the specific steps that it might take but both 
are committed to the principle of a cooperative so- 
lution. 

For example, the exporting country might lower 
its tariff rates to stimulate imports; or it might 
refrain from export subsidies, if any; or it might 
vote in the International Fund that the other 
country has a balance-of-payment difficulty which 
would entitle the other country under the charter 
to impose import quotas; or it might vote in the 
International Fund to permit the other country 
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to adjust its exchange rates to correspond with 
the actual purchasing power of its currency. Also, 
the exporting country could refuse to do these 
things if it felt that the importing country was 
not taking ga action” to solve its own 
financial problems. In general, it is desirable to 
try to solve these balance-of-payment problems by 
increasing imports rather than decreasing exports, 
since the latter method shrinks trade and causes 
unemployment. Nothing in this article would re- 
quire this Government to impose export quotas, 
or to finance imports, or to lend funds to other 
countries to sustain our exports, or to engage in 
“governmental planning.” 








Chapter I. Purpose and Objectives 
Article 1 


Recoenizing the determination of the United Na- 
tions to create conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations, 

Tue Parties to this Charter undertake in the 
fields of trade and employment to co-operate with 
one another and with the United Nations 


For the Purpose of 

REALIZING the aims set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations, particularly the attainment of the 
higher standards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress and 
development, envisaged in Article 55 of that Charter. 

To THIS END they pledge themselves, individually 
and collectively, to promote national and interna- 
tional action designed to attain the following ob- 
jectives : 


1. To assure a large and steadily growing volume 
of real income and effective demand, to increase the 
production, consumption and exchange of goods, 
and thus to contribute to a balanced and expand- 
ing world economy. 

2. To foster and assist industrial and general eco- 
nomic development, particularly of those countries 
which are still in the early stages of industrial 
development, and to encourage the international 
flow of capital for productive investment. 

3. To further the enjoyment by all countries, on 
equal terms, of access to the markets, products and 
productive facilities which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity and development. 

4. To promote on a reciprocal and mutually ad- 
vantageous basis the reduction of tariffs and other 
barriers to trade and the elimination of discrimina- 














tory treatment in international commerce. 

5. To enable countries, by increasing the oppor- 
tunities for their trade and economic development, 
to abstain from measures which would disrupt world 
commerce, reduce productive employment or retard 
economic progress. 

6. To facilitate through the promotion of mutual 





understanding, consultation and co-operation the 
solution of problems relating to international trade 
in the fields of employment, economic development, 
commercial policy, business practices and commod- 
ity policy. 








AccorDINGLy they hereby establish the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION through which they shall 
co-operate as Members to achieve the purpose and 
the objectives set forth in this Article. 
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Fair Labor Standards 


Members agree to cooperate with the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Bank, the 
International Fund, and the International Labor 
Office in connection with the functions which their 
charters set for them, since all of their activities 
have a bearing on theemployment problem. Mem- 
bers recognize the importance to all of them that 
each should maintain fair labor standards, par- 
ticularly in production for export. When dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning fair labor stand- 
ards are brought to the Ivo, the latter must co- 
operate with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. This fair labor provision will contribute, 
in some measure, to raising foreign labor stand- 
ards more nearly to our level, thereby promoting 
a fairer basis of trade competition. Members 
also agree to cooperate with the Economic and 
Social Council in the collection of statistics, in 
the making of employment studies, and in con- 
sultation with each other or with other inter- 
national agencies concerning employment ques- 
tions. 


Safeguards 


The Ito has no direct function, under this chap- 
ter, to insure full employment. It does have an 
important responsibility to determine whether or 
not a member may use various safeguards under 
other provisions of the charter (especially in chap- 
ters IV and VIII) to protect its ecqnomy in case 
of severe depressions when other countries fail 
to meet the employment objectives of chapter 
II. The procedure would be as follows. If a 
member feels that benefits accruing to it under the 
employment chapter are being nullified by the 
existence of a particular situation, such as a de- 
bongo. it may (after consultation with the mem- 

rs concerned) request the Iro for a “satisfac- 
tory adjustment” of the matter (art. 93). 

When the Iro acts upon the request, it must 
take account of the member’s need to take action 
within the provisions of the charter to safeguard 
its economy, and it must give special consideration 
to the effect upon a member of a loss of its export 
market in other countries through a depression 
(art.6). The charter does not say that a depres- 
sion exempts a member from its charter obliga- 
tions. It says that the Iro, in applying the 
safeguard provisions of the charter, must take 
into consideration the actual effects of the depres- 
sion. It would hardly be practicable to do ‘other- 
wise. The Ivo would then decide (by majority 
vote) whether or not to permit the applicant 
member to utilize certain safeguard provisions of 
the charter. Among these safeguard provisions 
are the following: 


1. Release from obligations or the grant of con- 
cessions to other members “to the extent and upon 
such conditions as it [the Iro] considers appro- 
priate and compensatory, having regard to the 
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9am has been nullified or impaired” (art. 
95 (3)). 

2. Permission to use import quotas (art. 21) if 
the Iro, after consultation and agreement by the 
International Fund, finds that the applicant mem- 
ber is in imminent danger of a loss of monetary 
reserves, or is in balance-of-payment difficulties. 


If the Ivo authorized an applicant member to 
utilize charter safeguards, because other members 
suffering from a depression had not met the char- 
ter employment objectives, the Ito would not have 
legal authority to require the depression members 
to change their employment policies. The Ito 
would have legal authority only to permit the 
applicant member to utilize safeguards to pro- 
tect itself against the depression influences of 
those members. If the applicant member utilized 
safeguard provisions to impose ve or higher 
tariffs, the depression members, if they considered 
themselves injured by such action, would be free 
to leave the Iro after 60 days notice. 


Exchanging Information 


The Iro has certain other functions under chap- 
ter II. Among these are: to initiate consultation 
among members with a view to arriving at con- 
certed measures to check an international depres- 
sion; to facilitate among members the exchange 
of information and views concerning employment 
ns to cooperate with the nomic and 

ocial Council in collecting statistics, making 
studies, and consulting on employment matters; 
and when disputes regarding labor standards are 
referred to it, to cooperate with the International 
Labor Office. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Chapter ITI 


Chapter III contains measures to promote the 
economic development of the underdeveloped 
countries and of the war-devastated countries. A 
procedure is established for members, in the in- 
terests of economic development and _ recon- 
struction : 


(1) To cooperate in the exchange of “capital 
funds, materials, modern equipment and _ tech- 
nology, and technical and managerial skills.” 

(2) To obtain limited release from their com- 
mitments under the charter and under trade agree- 
ments made in connection with the charter for 
example, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Garr), on individual products, subject to 
certain safeguards. 

(3) To make new preferential agreements cov- 
ering individual products, subject to certain safe- 


guards. 
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There are no provisions in Garr concerning the 
exchange of facilities for economic development, 
but article 18 of Garr has a release procedure for 
purposes of economic development that resembles 
the charter procedure. 


Cooperation in Exchange of Capital Funds, 
Materials, Technology, etc. (Arts. 8-12) 

First, all members agree, in principle, to co- 
operate within the limits of their power 
in providing or arranging for the provision of capital 
funds, modern equipment and technology, and technical 
and managerial skills. 

This provision does not mean that a member obli- 
gates itself specifically to supply capital or equip- 
ment to an underdeveloped country, nor that the 
underdeveloped member obligates itself specifi- 
cally to accept capital or equipment from the 
capital-investing countries. In fact, amendments 
to this effect were specifically rejected at the 
Habana conference. It does mean that members 
will cooperate to the best of their ability to work 
out common solutions to such problems in a wa 
that will be advantageous to all parties. Eac 
member is the judge of the actual steps that it 
might consider practicable in carrying out this 
principle. Second, members that possess capital, 
equipment, and technology undertake not to im- 
pose “unreasonable or unjustifiable impediments” 
to prevent other members from obtaining such 
facilities “on equitable terms.” Third, members 
that accept such facilities agree not to take “un- 
reasonable or unjustifiable action” injurious to 
the countries that supply such facilities, Fourth, 
the Iro may recommend bilateral or multilateral 
agreements to implement in greater detail these 
principles, Such agreements must assure “just 
and equitable treatment” for the facilities brought 
from one member to another. Such agreements 
must give “due regard to the needs of all mem- 
bers,” 1. e., to both the country that supplies and 
the one that receives such facilities. Each mem- 
ber is the judge as to whether it will enter such an 
agreement. 

Additional commitments pertain to foreign in- 
vestments. The receiving country has the right 
to prescribe “on just terms” requirements as to 
ownership of existing and future foreign invest- 
ments yes to insure that such investments are not 
used to interfere in its internal affairs. The “just 
terms” phraseology of the charter parallels the 
“just compensation” of the fifth amendment of the 
United States Constitution. Sovereign countries 
including the United States, have always insisted 
upon the right of determining requirements of 
ownership as an essential element of their sover- 
eignty. The country receiving foreign invest- 
ments obligates itself to give adequate security 
for existing and future investments” and to give 
“due regard to the desirability of avoiding dis- 
crimination as between foreign investments.” 
This article does not guarantee American invest- 
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ments freedom from expropriation, nor full con- 
vertibility of compensation in case of expropria- 
tion (as we few 9 like). The article, however, 
represents an advance over the ens situation 
for it requires all members—including those which 
have held that a foreign investor had no right of 
appeal beyond the courts of the country where the 
investment was located—to give “adequate se- 
curity for existing and future investments.” Un- 
der this article an appeal could be taken to the 
Iro, and if the Iro decides that the commitment 
was violated, other countries would be free to 
withdraw tariff concessions and other charter ben- 
efits from the offending country. An appeal on 
legal issues might be carried to the International 
Court of Justice. There is thus provided for the 
first time the right to bring before an international 
tribunal cases involving the treatment of Ameri- 
can investments abroad. The foregoing commit- 
ments on foreign investments are minimum stand- 
ards. Members, if they wish, may make bilateral 
or multilateral agreements to implement these 
commitments in more specific terms. 

Another provision of interest to underdevel- 
oped countries is that the ITo, at the request of a 
member, may study that member’s resources and 
may give it technical advice concerning particular 
projects of economic development. Such advice 
would be at the request of a member, on terms 
agreed upon between the Iro and the member, and 
the cost would normally be borne by the member. 


Release From Charter Commitments 
on Individual Products 


The charter establishes a release procedure 
whereby a member may obtain on individual prod- 
ucts limited releases from its Garr and charter 


obligations for purposes of economic development _ 


and reconstruction. This release procedure con- 
tains safeguards so it will not be used in such a 
way as to nullify the charter goal of an over-all 
reduction of world trade barriers. 

General.—The release procedure differs as to 
whether or not it relates to a product already in- 
cluded in a trade agreement made under charter 
auspices (e. g., GATT). 

If the product has been included in a trade 
agreement, the Iro may grant a release only after 
obtaining the “substantial agreement” of all mate- 
rially affected” members that are parties to the 
trade agreement. 

If the product has not been included in a trade 
agreement, the Iro must grant a release from char- 
ter obligations (0-85 permission to impose quotas) 
if it decides that the application falls in a certain 
category and meets certain prescribed conditions 
(art. 13 (7)). Otherwise, it must grant a release 
if all affected members agree; and it may grant a 
release if a “materially affected” member objects, 
but only after special investigation of the effects 
of the measure on international trade and on the 
standard of living of the applicant. 
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If the release is on a product in a trade agree- 
ment, other members parties to the trade agree- 
ment, after consultation with Iro (and if Io does 
not disapprove), may withdraw substantially 
equivalent concessions from the applicant mem- 
ber. If the release is on a product not in a trade 
agreement, the compensatory adjustment might 
be reached either in direct negotiation between the 
applicant member and the materially affected 
members, or it might be fixed by the Io in deter- 
— the conditions of the release. 

In all cases, the nature and duration of the re- 
leases must conform either to the agreement 
reached between the applicant member and the 
materially affected members or to the limitations 
imposed by the Iro in granting the release. 


Form of Release Procedure (art. 13).—A more 
— explanation of the release procedure 
ollows: 


(1) Ifthe product is we | included in a trade 
agreement concluded under Charter auspices: 


(a) and if the | ee member wants to 
raise its tariff rate on the product in question (the 
tariff increase not being forbidden by the charter 
unless it violates a trade agreement), it must ob- 
tain the prior consent of either 

(i) all the other parties which have con- 
tractual rights in the concession in question under 
that trade —— or 

(ii) the Ivo, which may grant the release 
(acting by simple majority vote, on a time sched- 
ule fixed by consultation between the Iro and the 
applicant) only after the Iro has determined from 
among the parties that have contractual rights in 
the concession in question, those that would be 
“materially affected” by the proposed measure, 
and only after “substantial agreement” has been 
reached by those “materially affected” members, 
and only in accordance with the terms that the 
“materially affected” members have agreed upon 
in their negotiations to reach “substantial 
agreement” ; 

(b) but, if the applicant member wants to 
impose an import quota on the product in question 
(import quotas being prohibited by the charter, 
except in certain circumstances specifically indi- 
cated), it must obtain the prior consent of the Iro, 
under the same procedure as described under (a), 
(ii) above and subject to the additional require- 
ment that the Iro must give adequate opportunity 
for all Iro members that it considers to be “ma- 
terially affected” by such action to express their 
views. 

(2) If the product is not included in a trade 
agreement concluded under charter auspices: 

(a) and if the applicant member wants to 
raise its tariff rate on the product in question, it 
may do so without having to obtain the consent 
of either the Iro or its members, because tariff 
increases per se are not prohibited by the charter; 
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(b) but if the applicant member wants to im- 
pose an import quota on the product in question, 
it must obtain the prior consent of Io (acting b 
simple majority vote, within 90 days of the appli- 
cation unless the period has been extended by con- 
sultation with the applicant member). The Ito 

rocedure in arriving at a decision differs accord- 
ing to the nature of the case: 

(i) if the Iro decides (by simple majority 
vote) that the application falls in any of the fol- 
lowing categories, it “shall grant the necessary re- 
lease for a specified period.” These categories 
include: measures to protect a simple industry es- 
tablished between January 1, 1939 and March 24, 
1948; measures to promote an industry for proc- 
essing local raw materials of which exports have 
been reduced as a result of foreign restrictions; 
measures to promote an industry for processin 
local raw materials that might otherwise be wasted, 
when such action is unlikely to have a harmful 





Why Is an ITO Needed? 


Before World War II, international trade was 
hampered by restrictive devices that prevented an 
expansion of world trade. Countries resorted to 
unilateral action without regard to the effect of 
their actions on the economies of other nations, 
which led to retaliation and resulted in economic 
warfare. At the end of World War II, the economic 
situation of a large part of the world was in chaos. 
Destruction of the tools for peacetime production 
meant lack of the most basic supplies for domestic 
consumption and in many areas virtually no goods 
for export were available which could be traded for 
essential items obtainable only from abroad, and 
particularly from the United States. 

As a result, most countries adopted even more 
rigid governmental controls to insure that only 
the most necessary imports were bought with the 
fast diminishing foreign currency available to them. 
They employed import quotas, foreign exchange 
controls, import licensing systems, discriminatory 
bilateral and barter deals, state-trading devices, 
tariff increases, and other restrictive devices. 

The Ito seeks, by cooperative agreement, to relax 
these barriers, to avert economic warfare, and to 
pave the way for an expansion of world trade. 











effect in the long run on international trade; the 
measures must not be more restrictive of inter- 
national trade than any other measures permis- 
sible under the charter and the measures must be 
suitable in view of the applicant’s need for eco- 
nomic development or reconstruction. Moreover, 
there are certain other limitations applicable to 
this category of measures. The Iro must not 
concur in such measures if they are likely to cause 
serious prejudice to the exports of a primary com- 
modity on which the economy of another country 
is highly dependent. The particular release 
granted by Io is not renewable at the end of the 
initial period under this provision, i.e., it could 
be renewed only under procedure (ii) below. 
Also, the applicant member must apply these 
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measures “in such a way as to avoid unnecessary 
damage to the commercial or economic interests 
of any other member” ; 

(ii) if the application does not fall in the 
above category, the Iro must consult all “ma- 
terially affected” members. If all “materially af- 
fected” members agree, it must grant the release ; 
or if any “materialy affected” member objects, the 
Ivo must examine the proposed measure in the 
light of its long-run effect on international trade 
and on the standard of living of the applicant 
member. The Iro may then release the member, 
subject to such limitations as it may impose. 

Transitional Measures (art. 14)—Whereas 
article 13 sets up procedures whereby a member 
may seek Iro approval for proposed new measures 
for economic development and_ reconstruction 
(which would otherwise be prohibited under the 
charter), article 14 establishes a transitional pro- 
cedure for seeking approval for existing measures 
for economic development and _ reconstruction 
which members have in effect when they join the 
Iro (and which would otherwise be prohibited un- 
der the charter). Generally speaking, such meas- 
ures, as regard products upon which tariff conces- 
sions have not been made under Garr, may be con- 
tinued in effect if they are nondiscriminatory and 
if advance notice is given—but they are subject to 
a kind of post-audit of Ivo, i.e., they are subject to 
review and possible disapproval by Iro on the 
same basis as though the request had been sub- 
mitted as a new measure under article 13. The re- 
view and decision by Iro must be given within 12 
months after a member enters the Iro (except if 
the permission had already been granted by the 
Garr contracting parties, the charter says that 
the Iro may review the decision if it desires, but 
it does not specify a time limit for the review). 
If the Iro renders an adverse decision, the appli- 
cant member is obligated to withdraw the pro- 
tective measure (allowance being made for a period 
of time in which to make the modification or 
withdrawal). 

This special transitional procedure of article 14 
may be used only for products upon which no 
concession has been granted under Garr. If a 
member had granted a concession on the product 
under Garr, it would not be allowed under the 
charter to retain, for purposes of economic de- 
velopment, protective measures on that product 
which are prohibited by the charter (such as im- 
port quotas for development pu s). The 
United States is not substantially affected by this 
article, and we have not submitted to the Garr 
contracting parties any list of protective meas- 
ures that, although in conflict with the charter, 
we wish to retain for development purposes. 


New Preferential Agreements 
on Individual Products 


Members may make new preferential agree- 
ments on individual products for purposes of eco- 
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What Will the ITO Cost? 


The cost of Iro will be small because the only 
expense will be for administrative purposes. It is 
neither provided nor intended that Iro shall have 
funds for lending to its members or for any other 
similar purposes. 

From the standpoint of dollars and cents, ITo will 
yield returns many times greater than its cost to 
the United States. The Iro will (a) benefit directly 
those branches of American agriculture and in- 
dustry that must export, (b) benefit consumers and 
consuming industries in this country that depend 
upon foreign sources for their raw materials, and 
(c) help other countries support themselves, thereby 
reducing their need for American grants and loans. 
The Iro thus offers a substantial bargain to the 
American taxpayer. 











nomic development, with the prior consent of the 
Iro, normally by a two-thirds majority vote except 
in certain cases where a simple majority vote is 
sufficient. 

The conditions under which the Ito may ap- 
prove a new preferential agreement by simple 
majority vote are as follows: 


(1) First, six conditions must be met under 
paragraph 4, as follows: The agreement must be 
between neighboring countries, or countries in the 
same economic region—the latter not being de- 
pendent upon proximity but upon the economic 
integration of the countries concerned. The pref- 
ence must be necessary to insure a sound and ade- 
quate market for the new product. If the party 
to the agreement that receives a preference should 
grant a preference to the other, as compensation, 
these preferences are subject to the same rules as 
all other preferences in the agreement. The agree- 
ment must be open to other members which may 
be able to qualify under the charter requirements. 
It must be for a definite period not longer than 
10 years, subject to renewal. The parties to the 
agreement must establish as between themselves 
either low duties or free entry for the product in 
question. 

(2) Second, assuming that the proposed agree- 
ment meets the above conditions: 

(a) if it is not likely to cause substantial in- 
jury to the export trade of another member, the 
Iro must permit the proposed agreement—pro- 
vided, however, that it is “not likely to jeopardize 
the economic position of a member in world 
trade”; 

(b) but if it is likely to cause substantial 
injury to the export trade of another member, 
the Iro must permit the proposed agreement if 
and when the applicant member and the injured 
members reach an “agreement”; if they do not 
reach an agreement within 2 months, the Iro may 
authorize the proposed agreement and fix a “fair 
compensation” for the injured member. The in- 
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jured member could resort to chapter VIII if not 
satisfied with the “fair compensation” ; 

(c) and, if the Ivo finds that the proposed 
agreement “is likely to jeopardize the economic 
position of a member in world trade”, it must not 
permit the proposed agreement unless the parties 
to the agreement have reached a “mutually satis- 
factory understanding” with the injured member. 

(3) When the Iro approves new preferential 
agreements by simple majority vote, it may re- 
quire as a condition of its approval a reduction 
in the unbound MFN rate if any other affected 
member considers the MFN rate excessive. (If 
an applicant member seeks to establish the prefer- 
ential margin by increasing a bound MFN rate, it 
would have to resort to article 13 (3) which re- 
quires either consent of all parties to the ment 
or consent of Ivo after obtaining “substantial 
agreement” from all “materially affected” parties 
to the agreement.) 

(4) Ifthe Ivo finds that parties to a prospective 
preferential agreement have obtained the consent 
to make such an agreement from countries that 
supplied at least two-thirds of their imports be- 
fore November 21, 1947, the Iro must authorize 
the agreement, unless it finds that the exports of 
a member that has not given its consent are 
threatened with “substantial injury,” in which case 
the Iro may grant the consent only if the appli- 
cant and the injured member reach an understand- 
ing or, in the absence of an understanding, if the 
Iro grants “fair compensation” to the injured 
member. 


U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography‘ 


Economic and Social Council 


United Nations Appeal for Children. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. E/1589, January 17, 1950. 14 pp. 
mimeo. 

Proceeds of Sale of UNRRA Supplies. Report of the 
Secretary-General. E/1590, January 17, 1950. 48 pp. 
mimeo. 

Trade Union Rights (Freedom of Association). Com- 
munication from the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 3B/1595, January 27, 1950. 
6 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 


from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Oficial Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the In- 
ternational Documents Service. 
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Aspects of International Petroleum Policy ' 


Stated most generally, the Department of 
State’s interest in petroleum derives from its re- 
sponsibilities for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. Oil is essential to the economic well-being 
of most countries. The value of oil moving in in- 
ternational trade exceeds that of any other com- 
modity. Oil enters into our foreign trade, both on 
the import and export side. In an emergency, as- 
suming no material change in domestic supply and 
demand, we shall need large quantities of oil pro- 
duced outside of the United States. 

Oil production is of predominant significance to 
certain countries and areas, notably Venezuela and 

\the Middle East. Its development and sale ac- 
anal for 26 percent of the total direct United 
|States private foreign investment existing abroad 
at the end of 1948 and for 75 to 80 percent of such 

ew investments made in the past 3 years. It is on 
the operations and investments of oil companies 
that the economic development of the oil-produc- 
ing areas largely depends. 

Even if there were no American company inter- 
est in the large and important foreign oil indus- 
try, petroleum would, nevertheless, affect foreign 
relations and, therefore, be of interest to the De- 
partment. It is even more the case because 
American oil companies have such extensive and 
widespread interests in all phases of the foreign 
oil industry. The relations of American oil com- 
panies in producing countries are usually with 
governments, and their we oneony « operations are 
extensively subject to decisions by foreign gov- 
ernments affecting imports and sales. 

In a very real sense, therefore, oil and the opera- 
tions of oil companies affect foreign relations. 
And in view of the complex and interrelated na- 
ture of the international oil trade, any significant 
action affecting the foreign or domestic activities 
of the United States oil industry has extensive 
economic repercussions upon our foreign economic 
and political interests. 

As this general statement is illustrated by my 
later comments on specific points of your inquiry, 


* Substance of a statement made by Willard L. Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs before the spe- 
cial subcommittee on petroleum of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on Apr. 5, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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I shall not discuss it further in my prepared state- 
ment. An elaborate presentation of pertinent facts 
has been set forth previously, particularly in the 
publication “Oil Concessions in Foreign Coun- 
tries,” ? in the hearings in June 1945 pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 36 concerning “American Pe- 
troleum Interests in Foreign Countries,” and in 
my later statement on February 5, 1948, before 
the Petroleum Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

I might say before leaving this point that the 
Department’s necessary interest in the foreign as- 
pects of American oil operations, and in the effect 
on our foreign relations of decisions regarding 
petroleum, should not be interpreted, as it some- 
times seems to be, as an indication of a lack of 
interest in the domestic industry. That is not the 
case. We believe, however, it is essential that our 

osition on oil questions, as on other questions, be 

ased on the total national interest which is fre- 
quently a broader concept than the special interests 
of particular segments of the United States econ- 
omy. We also believe that American concerns op- 
erating in foreign areas are no less American 
because they operate abroad. Both as corpora- 
tions and as employers of American citizens, their 
example, their activities, and their contributions 
to industrial development and economic well-being 
abroad may be more influential in promoting a 
democratic way of life and free. enterprise than 
any governmental actions. American business 
interests abroad, of which the United States petro- 
leum industry is the largest, deserve and should 
receive the strong support of the Government. 

It seems to me that I might speak briefly on 
the extent, location, and importance of the forei 
oil interests of American nationals, on the closely 
related import and sterling-dollar oil problems, 
and finally on the proposal to establish a Petroleum 
Policy Council. 


Extent, Location, and Importance of American 


Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries 


Outside of the United States and Russia, the 
important oil producing areas are Venezuela, the 


Middle East, and Indonesia. Mexico also produces 


? H. Doc. 97, 68th Cong., 1st sess. 
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a substantial amount of oil, and Canada is poten- 
tially very promising. 

United States companies produce roughly two- 
thirds of Venezuela’s output, about 45 percent of 
the Middle East output, and about 38 percent of 
the output in Indonesia. They have a substantial 
interest in the Canadian developments but rela- 
tively minor interests in Mexico at this time. In 
1949, they produced about 50 percent of the oil 

roduced outside of the United States and Eastern 
Reston: ery, a recognized authority, they 
controlled at the beginning of 1949 reserves of 
about 714 billion barrels in South America, 16 
billion in the Middle East, and probably 1 billion 
barrels elsewhere. The total is undoubtedly higher 
today. It is equivalent to about 45 percent of the 
world total outside the United States and slightly 
less than the total proved reserves of the United 
States. 

American companies distribute about 40 percent 
of the oil sold abroad. In production, refining, 
and distribution facilities they had invested over 3 
billion dollars abroad by the end of 1948. Over 
500 million dollars was invested each year in 1947 
and 1948, and probably as much in 1949. The flow 
of new capital and the dollar payments for oil roy- 
alties “a wages have been highly important in 
supporting and developing the economic life in the 
producing areas. They have made possible, or the 
companies have been directly responsible for, con- 
struction of harbor facilities, roads, railroads, hos- 
pitals, schools, agricultural development, and 
health and-sanitation projects. 

In the strategically located Middle East, the 
United States has an important interest in a con- 
tinuing political and economic stability. Political 
stability is to a large degree dependent on the 
economic well-being of the area. The general eco- 
nomic well-being depends in turn largely on oil 
operations in which American companies have 
extensive interests. In Latin America, our oil 
companies have close at hand the additional oil 
which other witnesses before other committees 
have testified would be needed in an emergency. 

| At the same time, oil operations in Venezuela have 
\ made possible not only a high level of trade with 
\the United States (14 billion dollars worth of 
United States exports last year) but have been 
an outstanding example of the merits of free en- 
‘terprise working in a free economy. It would be 
substantial loss in a commercial, political, and 
strategic sense and seriously harmful to our na- 
tional interest if the overseas petroleum operations 
of American companies should be seriously cur- 
tailed. 


Oil Imports 


The question of oil imports naturally raises some 
issues which are not easily resolved. The oil in- 
dustry is one in which imports and exports have 
been an important factor in its growth and devel- 
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opment, and few would question that imports have 
a place in our oil economy. What seems to be at 


_ issue is their appropriate level. But in consider- 


ing this question, it is frequently overlooked that 


| the bulk of our oil imports are drawn from the 


foreign operations of American oil companies, who 
‘have American stockholders, pay United States 
taxes, employ American personnel, buy substan- 
tial quantities of American equipment, require 
mnilitarily important tankers, and own crude oil 
|reserves and facilities overseas from which large 
supplies of oil were drawn in the last emergency 
and would be drawn in another emergency. These 
overseas interests of American oil companies are 
a decided national asset and are a matter of con- 
cern to the Department. 

Until December 1948, when both domestic pro- 
duction and imports reached their highest levels 
up to that time, it is not believed that oil imports 
had constituted any problem. Demand had sub- 
stantially outstripped supply during the war 
years, and it took time for production to catch 
jUP- Even as late as the winter of 1947-48, we had 
an oil shortage in this country. But during 1948 

‘production finally overtook demand, large quan- 
| tities of oil went to increase stocks, and, early in 
11949, the first production cuts were put into effect. 

The Department of State has no doubts about 
the need for a strong and active domestic oil in- 
dustry. The Department would cooperate fully 
in measures necessary to prevent serious injury 
should imports threaten the domestic industry. 
But after considerable study of this problem over 
the past 18 months, the Department is unable to 
conclude that the domestic industry has been seri- 
ously injured by imports to date or is threatened 
with serious injury by those expected in the near 
future. 

The facts, as we understand them, are that, de- 
spite a reduction in domestic production, the petro- 
leum industry was operating in 1949, and will be 
in 1950, at a very high level, generally second only 
to the exceptional levels of 1948 and even in excess 
of those levels in some of the most important re- 
spects indicative of the industry’s vigor and well- 
being. 

Despite a reduction of 8.4 percent in domestic 
production in 1949 compared to 1948 (or a decline 
of 11.3 percent from the peak level of December 
1948), the 1949 output was 50 percent above the 
1935-39 average. It was about equal to the 1947 
output, which was the second highest annual pro- 
duction in United States history and which, at 
the time, was considered a very successful record. 
It is frequently overlooked in making comparisons 
with 1948 that stock additions in that year were 
nearly 300,000 barrels daily, or more than 5 per- 
cent of production. Stockbuilding was necessary 
at the time but could not have been expected to 
continue indefinitely. In 1949, there was a small 
decline in stocks in contrast to the substantial addi- 
tions in the previous year. In 1949, when produc- 
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tion was 466,000 barrels daily less than in 1948, 
the discontinuance of nearly 300,000 barrels daily 
of stock additions was more important in the cur- 
tailment of domestic production than imports, 
which increased only 125,000 barrels daily in the 
same period. Another factor in the decline was a 
decrease of some 40,000 barrels daily in exports. 
Notwithstanding these changes, it is probable that 
there would have been less concern about imports 
had domestic demand advanced even moderately, 
as it normally does, instead of remaining static 
as it did because of the mild winter months in 
1949 and the industrial recession in midyear. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 1949 was the sec- 
ond best rather than the best year, it is relevant to 
note what was happening in regard to some of the 
other measures of the well-being of the domestic 
industry. In regard to drilling activity, according 
lo industry trade journals, 1949 was within 2 per- 
cent of the record 1948 in the number of wells 
drilled. It was in excess of any previous year in 
‘footage drilled and wildcat completions. The 

‘forecast for 1950 by the same sources indicates a 
continuance of drilling activity at approximately 
, the 1949 levels. 

In the matter of prices of crude oil, 1949 was 
within 2 percent of the 1948 level, 30 percent 
above 1947, 140 percent above the 1935-39 average, 
and was the second highest year since 1920. 

In the matter of employment, according to the 
Bureau of Labor statistics, average monthly em- 
ployment of production and related workers in 
the crude oil and natural gas production industry 
in 1949 was practically the same as in 1948. In 
1949, the average hours of work and wages were 
slightly above the average of 1948. If drillers, 
rig builders, and some white collar employees 
connected with the production of crude oil and 
natural gas are included, employment in 1949 
averaged slightly higher than in 1948. 

Profit data are not readily available for 1949 
for any large segment of the oil production branch 
of the industry. Any conclusions in regard to 
profits must therefore be based upon the returns 
of a small number of companies and upon certain 
important indices that directly relate to income. 
‘Costs were undoubtedly higher, but production 
\having been about equal in 1949 to production in 

| 1947 and the crude oil price on the average hav- 

ing been about 30 meen higher in 1949 than in 
,1947, income should not have fallen below and 
/ was probably much above the 1947 levels, which 
were then regarded as highly satisfactory and 
were well above any of the 15 previous years’ 
returns to the industry. It is generally meal 6 ve 4 
and the records of several companies whose re- 
turns have recently been published, support the 
view that income in 1949 was exceeded only by 
the very high levels of 1948. 

Since December 1948, partly because imports 
have been available, the United States has devel- 
oped a reserve productive capacity of nearly a mil- 
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lion barrels a day, which is a security asset of con- 
siderable value, an asset which we enjoyed in pre- 
war days but did not have at the end of 1948 when 
record production was attained. 

You have certainly had it called to your atten- 
(tion that the reduction in domestic production was 
substantially more severe in Texas in 1949 than 
elsewhere in the nation. Over 90 percent of the 
466,000 barrel decline was in that State alone. In 

} percentages, Texas declined about 17.3 percent 
| Son 1948 levels; whereas, all other States as a 
roup declined about 1 percent. No other State 

> se he as much as Texas, and some increased pro- 
duction relative to 1948. Notwithstanding the de- 
cline, drilling activity in Texas was the highest 
since 1937, and in terms of wildcats, total footage 
and total completions were well above 1948. Em- 
ployment was higher in Texas in 1949 than in 

1948. Prices for Texas oil were virtually un- 

changed. 

The emphasis of my statement has been on the 
1949 record, which for the sake of brevity I have 
discussed in terms of averages. We are aware of 
the shortcomings of averages, but our study of 
the more detailed statistics indicates, in our view, 
that they support the conclusions we have pre- 
sented. Statistics are available for only 1 or 2 
months of 1950 regarding most activities of the 
oil industry and are insufficient for any general 
conclusions. Forecasts by the Bureau of Mines 
and authoritative trade sources regarding 1950 
support the conclusion that imports do not threaten 

serious injury to the domestic producer. Imports 
for the first 6 months, according to the principal 
importers, are es to equal 750,000 barrels a 
day, notwithstanding the record imports of 885,000 
barrels daily in January. The 750,000 barrel level 
is approximately the level which imports reached 
in the last quarter of 1949. Demand is expected 
to be somewhat higher in 1950 than in 1949. (In 
the first quarter of 1950, it was apparently well 
above last year.) Drilling programs are said to 
be about the same as last year, indicative of con- 
tinuing activity at high levels. 

There are two other aspects of the import ques- 
tion which I should like to mention briefly. One 
| concerns the nature of our imports, and the other, 
the extent to which a high level of United States 





exports to Venezuela depends on United States 
imports of oil. 

s a rough generalization, about two-thirds of 
our imports consist of crude oil, and the remainder, 
of heavy fuel oil. The latter product is needed in 
the Eastern United States where its consumption 
is particularly heavy. The total demand in the 
area, for onshore purposes, foreign trade bunkers 
and export, cannot normally be met economically 
from domestic output in the East and Gulf Coast 
areas. The National Petroleum Council’s Com- 
mittee on Imports has pointed out that heavy fuel 
oil imports are to a considerable extent offset by 
offshore shipments, largely as bunkers. Without 
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imports of this particular product, it seems safe 
to say, that the domestic price would increase sub- 
stantially with consequent loss of markets to other 
fuels and resultant cost increases for metropolitan 
utilities, shipping companies, and other major 
consumers, notwithstanding the ability of some 
to convert to other fuels. 

The effects of a substantial limitation of imports 
‘would be felt by the American companies produc- 
(ing abroad and their stockholders. A limitation 
,of imports to 5 percent of consumption would, for 
\example, reduce their sales which are about 90 per- 
cent of total imports by about 360,000 barrels 
daily, assuming a quota of 300,000 barrels com- 
pared with an import level of 750,000 barrels daily. 

Buch a reduction would be about 5 times as great 
as the amount affected by the present sterling area 
restrictions which have occasioned so much recent 
‘criticism. In addition, American export interests 
‘whose foreign sales depend to a substantial degree 
‘on the dollar income of oil producing countries 
_would also be adversely affected. The most im- 
)portant such case is Venezuela. Ninety percent 
‘of Venezuela’s foreign exchange is derived from 
}oil operations. Forty percent of Venezuela’s pro- 
duction is exported directly or indirectly to the 
| United States, principally y American compan- 
Jies. Venezuela is our fourth largest export market 
and the second largest on a cash basis. Export 
sales in 1948 and 1949 of a wide variety of goods 
from many states were over 500 million dollars 
in each year and substantially in excess of the value 
of United States imports from Venezuela. It is 
thus important to keep in mind that action against 
‘American oil companies in Venezuela would have 
\additional repercussions in terms of lower sales of 
ithe variety of things which other Americans cur- 
rently sell to Venezuela. 


Sterling-Dollar Oil Problem 


The sterling-dollar oil problem is connected with 
both of the topics to which I have referred. An 
extension of the difficulties represented in the prob- 
lem would have serious effects on American oil 
production abroad. The fear has also been ex- 
pressed that unless the problem is solved, Ameri- 
can companies will be forced to sell more in the 
United States, thus intensifying the import 
problem. 

The sterling-dollar oil problem develops out of 
the following series of facts. Oil is one of the 
principal imports of most foreign countries. 
American companies normally supply 40-50 per- 
cent of such imports and receive dollars for them. 
Virtually all countries are short of dollars either 
in an absolute sense or relative to soft currencies. 
In the sterling area, for example, the gold and 
dollar deficit in 1949 amounted to 1.5 billion dol- 
lars. The net deficit on oil account was about 45 
percent of the total. Sterling oil, i.e., oil which 
can be purchased for sterling, is becoming increas- 
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ingly available in sufficient quantities to permit 
some substitution of it in the sterling area and 
third countries for their normal purchases of 
dollar oil. 

Sterling area import restrictions have placed 
limits on the amount of United States company oil 
sales in sterling area markets while, in third coun- 
tries, companies are not permitted to sell oil for 
sterling because the British would have to convert 
that sterling into dollars under the Anglo-Ameri- 
can financial agreement of 1945. If such sales 
were permitted, the British would be paying dol- 
lars on behalf of third countries for imports of 
American company oil. This they cannot afford. 
American companies are, therefore, unable to com- 
pete on the same currency terms with British com- 
panies to maintain and expand their sales abroad. 

The need of the nondollar area to save dollars 
is generally recognized. The central issue in this 
sterling-dollar oil problem, therefore, is how and 
to what extent dolar expenditures of the non- 
dollar area for oil can be reduced without serious 
injury to the commercial interests of American 
companies and to any United States political and 
strategic interests which may be involved. 

The United States has recognized that balance- 
of-payments difficulties may make it impossible for 
a nation to import all of the dollar products it 
might otherwise take, and the United States has 
agreed that trade discrimination against dollar 
products may be necessary to conserve a nation’s 
supply of dollars. 

In the sterling-dollar oil case, it has been the 
United States view that discrimination against 
United States company oil is not justified in any 
case where an equivalent dollar saving can be 
achieved by adjustments in the operations of 
United States oil companies. 

British company oil is produced eneey not 
in the United Kingdom or in the sterling area, but, 
in third countries. Consequently, royalties, taxes, 
and certain local costs are paid sha in dollars. 
British companies are further dependent on im- 
ports of certain supplies and equipment from the 
dollar area. There is thus a substantial and un- 
avoidable part of British production costs which is 
incurred in dollars. This factor is the one which 
— be the most important in — a solution 
making possible dollar saving to oil importing 
countries without the necessity of a large displace- 
ment of dollar oil in world markets. 

This problem developed during the past year. 
The first important quantity of p Pareles oil af- 
fected was in the case of Argentina where the 
British undertook, in the Anglo-Argentine Agree- 
ment signed in June 1949, to make available for 
sterling payment virtually all of Argentina’s im- 
port requirements, about 40,000 barrels per day of 
which had formerly been supplied by American 
companies and which had represented about 42 
percent of Argentina’s oil imports. In November, 
the British announced that they would have avail- 
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able in 1950 an additional 4,000,000 tons, or about 
75,000 barrels daily of sterling oil surplus to the 
marketing requirements of British companies as 
they existed at that time and that effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, in order to save dollars, this oil would 
be substituted for an equivalent amount of oil 
being purchased from American companies. The 
effective date of this action was postponed to Feb- 
ruary 15. Its effect was to eliminate all the fuel 
oil formerly supplied to the sterling area by 
American companies and 14 of the gasoline for- 
merly supplied by them to the United Kingdom. 
With additional displacements in other markets, 
it is estimated that sterling oil has now displaced 
about 135,000 barrels daily of dollar oil. This is 
equivalent to about 9 percent of the total overseas 
production of American companies. 

This Government is seriously concerned not only 
in regard to the current displacement but also in 
regard to continuing and increasing displacement. 
While time would be required for the construction 
of facilities and large sums would be needed for 
investment in these facilities, the extent of British 
oil resources is such as to place no effective limit 
on the amount of displacement of dollar oil in 
foreign markets, so long as present exchange and 
trade controls exist. The reason for our concern 
regarding such displacement is suggested by my 
earlier reference to the commercial, political, and 
strategic value of American oil concessions and 
facilities overseas, 

We have been talking with the British since last 
September regarding this problem with interrup- 
tions to permit them or us to consider the other’s 
views, to prepare additional position papers, and, 
in our case, to consult with various agencies of 
government and the affected United States 
companies, 

In February, the British submitted proposals 
involving substitution of up to 4 million tons of 
United States company oil by British company oil 
in the sterling area but providing the possibility 
of additional sales by United States companies in 
the sterling area and in third country markets 
under certain conditions which would insure the 
British against any dollar cost on account of such 
additional sales. The United States, on March 29, 
after carefully considering the British proposals, 
presented a memorandum suggesting modifica- 
tions of these proposals which, if accepted, would 
provide a solution permitting dollar savings to 
the British and the retention of outlets for Ameri- 
can company oil. In essence, these modifications 
suggest that American companies be permitted to 
compete to sell oil for sterling in the sterling area 
and in third markets to the extent that their own 
oil has been displaced or would otherwise be dis- 
placed by sterling oil. For such sales, they would 
receive in dollars the average dollar cost of pro- 
ducing an equivalent amount of sterling oil, and 
the remaining sterling would have to be used for 
certain types of expenditures in the sterling area. 
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It could not be accumulated in burdensome 
amounts. 

It should be pointed out, however, that, while 
the American companies would be expected to ad- 
just their operations to reduce their dollar costs 
on amounts sold under these proposals, they would 
still receive dollars equivalent to 100 percent of 
the value of their sales in the sterling area and 
elsewhere not affected by displacement. Since 91 
percent of the overseas production of United States 
companies is not now affected by such displace- 
ment, the adjustments which may be necessary 
under the proposals currently relate to only some 
9 percent of their overseas operations. 

n our view, the proposal should go far to meet 
the British problem, since, under it, they will save 
the same amount of dollars as it would be possible 
to save by substituting British company oil, that 
is, approximately 50 million dollars, on an annual 
basis and at the same time they would have as- 
surance against indirect or eventual dollar drain 
through the provisions with regard to sterling 
accumulations. This approach is helpful to the 
American companies, which have in general rec- 
ognized the dollar difficulties of the British and 
their possibilities of saving dollars on oil account. 


Petroleum Policy Committee 


The foregoing problems, as is true of many other 
matters involving petroleum, require the collab- 
oration of several different agencies of govern- 
ment. It is my understanding that the committee 
is interested in obtaining the views of the various 
departments regarding the degree to which collab- 
oration on petroleum problems is successful, and, 
in particular, views regarding the petroleum 
policy council proposed in H. i 6047. 

We agree fully regarding the desirability, and, 
in fact, the necessity, of attaining the objectives 
given as the basis for the proposal to establish the 
petroleum policy council. We are also conscious 
that the coordination among Departments and 
the collaboration in regard to various problems is 
not as effective as it might be. Nevertheless, the 
Department questions whether it is necessary to 
establish a separate petroleum policy sound by 
law to achieve these aims. And the Department 
doubts that it is advisable to do so. 

On the point of necessity for such a council, it 
seems to the Department that machinery already 
exists within the Executive Branch for accom- 
plishing substantially the same purposes as those 
set out in the bill. Furthermore, this machinery 
can be improved within existing executive author- 
ity. It can be changed as experience indicates it 
to be necessary. The agencies which would be rep- 
resented on the proposed Petroleum Policy Coun- 
cil are all included on both of the principal 
interdepartmental petroleum committees which 
are functioning today—one, the Interdepartmental] 
Petroleum Committee under the chairmanship of 
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the Department of the Interior, the other, the In- 
ternational Petroleum Policy Committee under 
the chairmanship of the Department of State. 
They are also represented on the temporary com- 
mittees established from time to time to deal with 
particular problems. 

The proposed Petroleum Policy Council would, 
therefore in essence, involve the same agencies 
which work together today with no additional fac- 
tor which would insure that the personnel in- 
volved would work any more or less satisfactorily 
in one committee than in the other. In the final 
analysis, the principal factor in the success of any 
departmental ccaiindiion is the ability and will- 
ingness of the individuals concerned to work to- 
gether with full consciousness of the problems 
and responsibilities of the different agencies. 

On the point of the advisability of establishing 
such a council, there are two factors which make 
us doubtful about the proposal. The first is based 
on the possibility that the proposed Petroleum 
Policy Council would be a supra agency imposed 
on the various agencies and able to dictate courses 
of action in regard to the various matters for 
which particular departments have prime respon- 
sibility and regarding which they would be ex- 
ected to have major interests and initiative. To 

e more concrete, foreign petroleum policies are 
dealt with by the Department of State within the 
framework of this Government’s foreign policy. 
The Department of Interior, the National Military 
Establishment, and other agencies have, and 
should have, prime responsibility for particular 
petroleum matters in the field of their general re- 
sponsibilities. Admittedly, oil policies even when 
they involve responsibilities of one agency to a 
predominant degree, should not be formulated and 

ut into practice without concern for the related 
interests of other agencies. But it is important 
that the initiative and authority of particular 
agencies not be jeopardized by the transfer of 
policy decisions to an agency, such as the proposed 

etroleum council, in which those departments 

aving predominant interests in particular ques- 
tions could have a subordinate role in decisions 
regaraing them. We feel that such a situation 
could result in a serious interference in the dis- 
charge of an agency’s general responsibilities. 
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We question also whether the mandatory re- 
quirement that industry and State recommenda- 
tions be obtained on all questions of policy which 
would affect their respective interests would per- 
mit prompt and effective determination of policy, 
especially in cases when quick action might be 
necessary. 

We believe, too, that the establishment of this 
council would establish an unfortunate precedent 
for the creation of other commodity councils lead- 
ing to a multiplication of commodity agencies 
with authority overlapping that of existing de- 
partment with a risk of confusion and waste of 
personnel, which it is desirable to avoid. 

The extensive study of the Hoover Commission 
appears generally to support the points raised 
above. The prospect of still another petroleum 
unit with “experts, assistants, special agents, ex- 
aminers, attorneys, and other employees or agen- 
cies” is certainly inconsistent with the economy 
objectives of the investigation’s report. Further- 
more, certain specific recommendations and obser- 
vations were made in the report on Foreign Af- 
fairs which merit careful attention in considering 
the proposal under discussion. The Commission 
noted that, “Each time the Congress creates a new 
agency with the power to employ a specified in- 
strument of foreign policy, it weakens the execu- 
tive establishment as a whole.” The Committee 
concluded that, “Effective administration is not 
achieved by establishing by legislation the precise 
functions and membership o coordinating and 
advisory bodies within the executive branch.” Al- 
though a certain degree of flexibility could be 
achieved in function and membership of the pro- 
posed Council, the further observation of the Com- 
mittee seems to be applicable that such machinery 
“tends to obscure the responsibility for making 
executive decisions, to make each of the bodies 
acquire the aspects of a new agency, and to en- 
courage other interdepartmental groups to seek 
formal Congressional sanction.” 

You may be sure that the Department believes 
earnestly in the desirability of better coordination 
between Departments on petroleum questions and 
will work wholeheartedly toward this objective 
which we believe fully attainable within the frame- 
work of existing vellinalie: 
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The American People’s Part In U.S. Foreign Policy 


by Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


I would like to recall some facts about American 
foreign policy with which you are already famil- 
iar. I think that this is worth doing, because 
I believe that it is only a continuing examination 
of the obvious and the familiar that we arrive at 
what is useful and new. Consider the atom: It 
was familiar to us—or so we thought—for a long, 
long time. But by dint of persistent study of a 
familiar impasse—which was that the atom could 
not be split—we finally came up with the discovery 
that it could be split. And we split it. 

I think that there is a real possibility that if we 
keep on examining the familiar obstacles to peace 
and security, someone may yet discover something 
that no one else has nies tt way to split them, 
a way to overcome them. 

A main source of our difficulties in seeking 
world peace and security is the refusal of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites to cooperate with 
the free nations, and the insistence of the Soviet 
Union in pursuing an expansionist, aggressive 
policy. 

The Berlin airlift showed us a possible way of 
expanding the area of workable agreements with 
the Soviet Union—that of giving the U.S.S.R. 
no practicable alternative but to abide by its agree- 
ments. It is a way, however, which can be pur- 
sued only by the direct action of the United States 
Government and other free governments working 
together. It is not an approach to the solution 
of East-West tensions which offers opportunity 
for direct action by the United States National 
Commission or by Unesco itself. 

Communist policies, however, are by no means 


*An address made before the National Commission for 
Unesco at Washington on Apr. 13, 1950, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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the only obstacle between us and our goal of put- 
ting the United Nations Charter into fuller 
operation. 


Lack of Unity 


There is not enough unity within the non-Com- 
munist world. This world includes a group of 
strong, democratic nations which are pulling to- 
gether; others which are weaker ae less con- 
vinced of the need to bear down in a common 
cause; and still others with hardly better than a 
neutral attitude toward the struggle between the 
advocates of a totalitarian way of life and the 
advocates of a free, democratic way of life. There 
are many non-Communist countries so burdened 
with domestic and regional difficulties that the 
issue of a totalitarian versus a free world society 
seems very remote. They do not realize that they 
are part of the battleground on which the struggle 
for the allegiance of man is going forward. 

Even among the leading nations of the free 
world, we still do not have nearly the unity of 
purpose and action which is needed. 

e must come to closer agreement on policies 
and programs for the solution of world problems 
and mobilize more power in carrying them out. 
We must work roach to increase mutual under- 
standing with the “marginal” countries—those not 
yet convinced of their own stake in the world 
contest between oppression and freedom—and 
convince them that their own good lies on the side 
of freedom. In the words of Prime Minister 
Nehru, we must convince these other nations that 
democracy is the way of life that will “deliver the 
goods, both materially and spiritually.” And we 
must make them understand the accompanying 
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need for them to collaborate in establishing a 
democratic world society. 

Here lies a great opportunity for the National 
Commission and for Unesco—that of winning the 
informed support of the American and of other 
peoples and mobilizing their support more effec- 
tively behind — and programs which can 
bring peace and security nearer. If we are to get 
where we all want to J ap in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, the member nations 
must have the backing of their — To get 
that backing, and the necessary determination to 
make the United Nations succeed, requires a mass 
education program which will tax the abilities of 
governments, of international agencies, and of 
private organizations put together. We must face 
the fact that the United Nations and its aims still 
seem remote to most of the world’s peoples. The 
United Nations has hardly begun to reach them 
in terms of their own daily lives. We must all 
work together to establish that vital contact be- 
tween the United Nations and the peoples of the 
world. I would like to comment on some ways in 
which the United States is 2S pgnag these 
needs and some new trends which we are develop- 
ing in our methods of working. 


Affirmative Program for Free World 


Such actions as in the Berlin blockade and aid 
to Turkey and Greece are intended to remove im- 
mediate threats to peace and to contain and pre- 
vent the development of other threats, thus 
prolonging the “breathing space” in which to 
solidify security and international cooperation. 

We are also joining in activities of an entirely 
different order. These measures, as in our sup- 
port of the United Nations, and our cooperation 
with other countries as in the European Recovery 
Program and in Point 4, are not a reply to Com- 
munist policies and propaganda but an affirma- 
tive Lape pres offered to the free world. The 
success of this program of construction will ulti- 
mately put a fatal crimp in Communist schemes 
of ruling the world, but that will be a byproduct; 
that is not the single objective of what we are 
doing. If the Soviet bloc should miraculously 
alter overnight into free, democratic, cooperative 
nations, we should not change what we are doing, 
except to expand our cooperation and our aid to 
include them also. Indeed, we have already made 
that offer, in good faith, only to see the Iron Cur- 
tain pinned down more anxiously. This is an 


’ important fact for us to keep in mind and to im- 


press on the rest of the world. Weare doing what 
we are doing in order to preserve a climate of free- 
dom and opportunity in the world for others and 
for ourselves. We are convinced that the only way 
to keep that climate is by building a new kind of 
world society, democratic in spirit and practice. 

We want the American people and all other 
peoples of the non-Communist world to catch the 
vision of themselves as the fellow citizens of a 
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truly free world, cooperating with each other in 
peace and friendship. In the United Nations, we 
already have the organization a which to 


carry out the affairs of that kind of world. If 


we succeed in establishing that kind of world— 
and we shall succeed—totalitarianism will be by- 
pon and left to collapse far behind the line of 
attle against the true enemies of man—disease, 
poverty, ignorance, and injustice. With increased 
understanding of the reasons for our policies and 
the nature of our goals, the American people will 
act with unity to support them. 
It is equally imperative to give other peoples 
a better understanding of the United States and 
for us to have better understanding of them. This 
is the reason for the world-wide information pro- 
grams which we conduct through the radio Voice 
of America, our wireless information services, our 
exchange of persons, and other cultural exchange 
programs. e are going among other peoples 
and bringing many of them here so that they may 
get to know us as we really are, and we may get 
to know them. Out of this kind of pect un- 
derstanding, grows mutual trust and a greater 
capacity to work together. 


Strengthening UNESCO’s Work 


In this matter of gaining the understanding and 
support of the American and of other peo Tes in 
the needs and purposes of the free world, it is 
wholly fittin po necessary that the United 
States should do everything in its power to 
strengthen Unesco’s work. e are in the happy 
position of knowing that Unesco’s services in 
improving international understanding will also 
serve to advance the national interests of all mem- 
bers of the free community of nations, including 
the United States. The aims of the Unesco 
Constitution exactly express our aspirations for 
the world. 

There are additional reasons for our interest in 
seeing an expansion in the work of the National 
Commission and of Unesco in the fields of cultural 
exchange and circulation of information. First, 
such exchanges offer one of the most immediate 
ways in which the American people can take an 
active part in carrying out our foreign policy. 
To the extent that the National Commission can 
step up such activities, they will broaden this op- 
portunity for participation by individual Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Second, we place a great value on a factual ex- 
change with other peoples, and let me stress that 
word factual. We want other peoples to get an 
undistorted picture of us and we want to get an 
undistorted picture of them. We are willing to 
settle for the kind of factual exchange of infor- 
mation that Unesco can provide as an objective, 
impartial international body following the prin- 
ciples laid down in its constitution. 

I repeat, therefore, that the United States has 
strong reasons for giving strong support to the 
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broadening of Unrsco’s work in cultural exchange, 
in education, in the exchange of accurate informa- 
tion between the free peoples of the world. Nat- 
urally, the United States has important work of 
this sort to do on its own, and we are doing it. 

In fact, we are now preparing major ong 
in this field for submission to the responsible au- 
thorities. They will embrace important new steps 
for increasing the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America, of our international information opera- 
tion, and of our educational exchange program. 

All that I have just been discussing bears di- 
rectly on a very important resolution which Sen- 
ator Benton submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Commission. The Executive 
Committee began consideration of this resolution 
last November. The purpose of the resolution 
was to broaden the use of educational, scientific, 
and cultural factors for Unxsco’s purposes. 


Appraisal of U.S. Educational 
and Cultural Policies 


After 2 months of study, the Executive Com- 
mittee again considered this resolution at its meet- 
ing in January of this year. There, the Commit- 
tee agreed that its interest in the use of the 
resources of education, science, and culture for 
building better understanding between peoples 
went even beyond Unesco’s program. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, asked that the Department of 
State undertake, at the highest level, a comprehen- 
sive appraisal of the role of educational, scientific, 
and cultural factors in the foreign policy of the 
United States and in the conduct of international 
relations. 

In early March, this resolution was discussed by 
George Stoddard and key officials within the De- 
partment. All present recognized that this re- 
quest on the part of the Executive Committee was 
timely and should be productive of a useful result. 
The Department has accepted the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee that such an appraisal 
be made and the Executive Committee will be kept 
informed as we pro ; 

It is evident that, in asking that such an ap- 
praisal be made, the Executive Committee had in 
mind greater utilization of educational, scientific, 
and cultural factors in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. I hope one result of such an appraisal 
may be to discover additional ways to employ these 
factors to build better relations between our own 
country and other countries, as well as useful di- 
rections in which we can expand present cultural 
and informational activities. 


UNESCO’s Activities in Mass Communications 


Without attempting to review the many success- 
ful activities which Unesco is conducting, I do 
want to mention two which have particularly im- 

me. 

It seems to me that Unzsco’s International Book 
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Coupon Scheme is a very ingenious way of aiding 
soft-currency countries to get publications they 
need from hasinnemeer countries. It was a 
brilliant thought that Unesco could act as a banker 
and issue coupons to overcome the existing ob- 
stacles of exchange. The fact that $428,000 worth 
of these coupons have now been allocated to 16 
countries—including $72,000 in gift coupons from 
Unesco’s Reconstruction Fund—testifies to the 
success of the plan. That success has already jus- 
tified the extension of the plan to certain kinds of 
scientific equipment and educational films—and 
the first shipment of film coupons, I am told, is 
already on its way to India. 

The other Unesco venture—a most important 
one—is its audiovisual agreement which seeks to 
reduce the barriers to the free movement of edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materials. Six- 
teen countries have now signed this agreement, 
and the United States takes pride in having been 
the first signer and in having encouraged other 
nations to join in support of the agreement. If 
and when 10 governments ratify this convention 
by legislative action, the agreement will go into 
effect among the signatories—and I have little 
doubt that it will lead to broader and more signifi- 
cant agreements in the future. 

With these two programs, Unesco has sought 
to break down barriers in the fields in which I 
am particularly interested. It also has made con- 
tributions of value in the field of educational ex- 
change—another of the areas with which my office 
is concerned. 

Many of the services now being made avail- 
able—such as the Unesco World Review and the 
Unesco Features—are especially important for 
the radio and press in certain parts of the world, 
which do not have the facilities available in our 
own country. But these services are of vital im- 
portance to all nations and should be continued 
and expanded. 

These developments are to Unesco’s credit. 
However, they do not alter the fact that Unesco 
has made only a beginning in accepting its re- 
sponsibility in the fields of mass communications, 


Need for Wider UNESCO Program 


My deep interest in Unesco, my faith in its 
ideals, my conviction that it can play a vital role 
in the world today—all these are known. But I 
say to you frankly that I do not think Unesco 
has thus far measured up to what Director Gen- 
eral Torres Bodet called “its noble mission.” I 
hope the delegations of the free community of 
nations which will assemble at the Unesco confer- 
ence at Florence, will determine that Unesco shall 
make this “noble mission” into much more than 
a phrase. 

o carry out this mission, Unesco must have a 
program and a plan of action looking, not only to 
the distant peace, but also to the immediate prob- 
lems which divide the world and threaten the 
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rights and freedoms which give meaning to the 
Unesco Constitution. 

Unfortunately, Unesco cannot reach all the 

ople of the world. In some countries, the door 
is closed to its message, and its voice is altogether 
too weak to reach effectively the masses of the 
re. Therefore, its voice must be strengthened. 

hope an important and constructive feature of 
the forthcoming general conference will be to 
strengthen very greatly the means by which 
Unesco transmits its message to the world. 

Here in the United States, we are witnessing 
the benefits of Unesco’s influence. We recognize 
the value of the educational activities which the 
National Commission is sponsoring here. It is 
of both practical and historical importance that 
today, in primary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, millions of American stu- 
dents are studying the United Nations, getting to 
know something of international relations and 
seriously undertaking the job of understanding 
the traditions and ways of life of other people. 
The similar studies being conducted by organiza- 
tions, clubs, and community groups are of equal 
importance, Out of this education, we are bound 
to derive more unity among the American people 
in oa of policies and programs for the 
strengthening of the free world. We can expect 
the American people to take a more active interest 
and a more active part in our foreign policy. 


Public Participation in Foreign Policy 


The importance of this public participation is 
clear enough when we realize that, in the total 
aspect of our diplomacy, the whole United States 
is acting before the world as its own representa- 
tive. People abroad look at everything we say 
and do, in trying to understand us and to antici- 
pate our probable attitudes. We need to demon- 
strate to the rest of the world, therefore: 

That we are united behind a generous policy 
toward others; 

That we are in earnest about building inter- 
national cooperation ; 

That we have at home the strong democracy 
which we advocate for others. 

That we will work, in cooperation with every 
nation willing to join in a common effort, for the 
removal of every kind of barrier to the inter- 
change of ideas, of persons, of materials, of goods, 
and services. Yes, that we genuinely seek full 
and free communication and exchange with all 
peoples of good will, in whatever part of the 
world they live. 

In this task, the National Commission for 
Unesco has a vital part to play—both as it works 
with the American people on Unesco’s tasks in 
this country and as it advises our Government on 
Unesco’s role in execution of this job. 

At the outset of your meeting, we have reviewed 
some of the familiar problems. This meeting will 
be directed toward developing new and useful 
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ideas for application here at home and, through 
Unesco, in all parts of the world. 

The work the Commission has done during the 
past 6 months, particularly through its working 
committees, gives promise that, out of this meet- 
ing, will come important new decisions for the 
Commission itself, and fresh ideas for making 
UneEsco’s — contribute more effectively to 
Unesco’s goals. 


John B. Blandford, Jr. Assumes 
Near East Advisory Commission Post 


John B. Blandford, Jr., was sworn in on March 
24 as United States representative on the Adviso 
Commission of the United Nations Relief an 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. His nomination for this position was sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate on March 
4. It was confirmed on March 16. The appoint- 
— carries with it the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

The United Nations Palestine Relief and Works 
Agency (Unpra) was established by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in its resolution 
of December 8, 1949. The pu of the organi- 
zation is to carry forward relief measures initiated 
over a year ago by the United Nations Refugee 
Relief Geenataaiiae and to facilitate the rehabili- 
tation of some 700,000 Palestine refugees through 
works projects. The formation of this agency was 
recommended by the United Nations Economic 
Survey Mission, headed by Gordon R. Clapp, 
Chairman of the Board of Sterne of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This mission made a 
study of economic dislocations arising from recent 
hostilities in the Near East. 

The Unrra Advisory Commission has already 
held several informal meetings in New York and 
will convene in its first formal session on April 17 
at Geneva. Ambassador Blandford expects to de- 
part for Geneva in early April, stopping en route 
at London and Paris. At Geneva, discussions will 
also be held with representatives of the World 
Health Organization, the International Refugee 
Organization, the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, and other interested parties. 

The director of the Unpra program, recently ap- 
pao by United Nations Secretary-General 

rygve Lie, is Maj. Gen. Howard Kennedy of 
Canada. He is presently in Washington holdin 
conversations with Anbeaeder Blandford an 
others interested in the Palestine refugee program. 
Countries which have representatives on the Ad- 
visory Commission include the United Kingdom, 
France, and Turkey as well as the United States. 
Legislation authorizing United States’ financial 
a in the UNpRa program is presently 

efore Congress, included in the so-called “omni- 
bus” appropriations bill 
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Closing of Inter-American ECOSOC 


Remarks by Edward G. Miller 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs? 


This extraordinary session of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council has been, while 
not one of the most spectacular certainly one of 
the most harmonious conferences ever held with 
regard to economic relations of the American 
states. 

Although we have reached no unexpected nor 
surprisingly new decisions, we have achieved what, 
in the long run, is more important: We have 
learned to know one another and have discussed 
our problems frankly and freely ; we have cleared 
the atmosphere. In the nature of things, great 
decisions are not always to be expected. In fact, 
they could not invariably be made at every such 
gathering. 

It is always important, however, for responsible 
leaders in our respective countries to get together, 
to become personally acquainted. That kind of 
acquaintance leads to confidence and eliminates 
suspicion. 

he problems with which we deal in [A—Ecosoc 
are not of such nature as to lend themselves to 
quick and easy solutions; but they do become more 
understandable and more susceptible of solution 
when looked at together and considered in com- 
mon. Far-reaching decisions that were necessary 
with regard to some of these problems had already 
been arrived at during previous international con- 
ferences. Others are still under consideration. 
What is called for now is hard work in the use and 
ps perc of existing instruments and techniques 
of cooperation. The most efficient application of 
these is a pressing necessity. 

It is a fact that in our sessions here we have 
been unable to come up with a unanimous economic 
agreement. But this does not imply, by any 
means, that our efforts to this end have been in 
vain. In discussions here, as I have said, we have 
come to understand one another’s problems and 


*Made at the Pan American Union at Washington on 
Apr. 10, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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difficulties. We may also learn through multi- 
lateral consultations of this kind that some types 
of problems, particularly in the economic field, can 
perhaps best be dealt with bilaterally, according 
to the needs and conditions of particular countries. 
With regard to one item on our agenda, the 
Buenos Aires Economic Conference, commentaries 
in the press and elsewhere have reflected a great 
deal of confusion on the subject. There has been 
some tendency to attribute many of the economic 
ills of the hemisphere to the delay in holding that 
Conference. There has been a tendency also to 
blame the United States because the Conference 
has not yet been held. I would like to make my 
Government’s position perfectly clear. We would 
be delighted to attend any conference, anywhere, 
anytime, provided only that we knew what we were 
going to talk about once we got there. It is basic 
to the success of a conference that its substantive 
objectives be clear and that there be substantial 
agreement as to the desirability of these objectives 
as well as a reasonable prospect of attaining them. 
It is an incontrovertible fact that the huge, com- 
plicated problem of economic development does 
not lend itself to solution through the mere hold- 
ing of conferences nor the passing of resolutions. 
One positive and important accomplishment of 
our present session has been the evolution of a 
cooperative technical assistance program. Per- 
haps the greatest achievement in this connec- 
tion has been to emphasize the concept that this 
is a program of real cooperation in which all 
countries can, and many already do, cooperate. 
When I was at Cochabamba, Bolivia, last year 
I was taken out to see a large dam—represa—that 
had been constructed with Mexican technical as- 
sistance. Ata steel mill in Chile, at Huachipaito, 
it was likewise inspiring to see a big dock which 
has been constructed under the direction of a 
Cuban foreman and Peruvian technicians for a 
United States company which has its headquarters 
in Cuba. There is no reason why such coopera- 
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tion as this should not be extended. Rather, 
there is every reason why it should be. The ex- 
panded program to be carried out through the 
IA-Ecosoc will be especially significant in ex- 
tending technical assistance in the fields of com- 
mon interest. 

My native island of Puerto Rico has a great 
contribution to make along these lines. For the 
United States delegation, it has been a special 
satisfaction to have our Puerto Rican colleague, 
Rafael Pico, as a member of the group. I myself 
first met Dr. Pico last year on board a plane. I 
was returning from South America, and he was 
on his way back from El Salvador where he had 
been acting as consultant on a housing project. 

This present Conference has — proved the 
wisdom of the Secretary General o the Organiza- 
tion of American States in having suggested that 
provision be made in the statutes for extraordi- 
nary sessions of [A-Ecosoc. Our delegation is 
in | Hae of holding a get-together of this nature 
every year. We believe that this would help build 
up the agency into an effective instrument of eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Undoubtedly, much of the success of this Con- 
ference has been due to the extraordinary distinc- 
tion and ability of the delegations. The presence 
at the session during these weeks of men of such 
calibre has been a stimulating influence toward 
progress in inter-American relations, both within 
and without the Conference meetings themselves. 

A spirit of mutual cooperation has animated 
all our sessions, No small part of the credit for 
this is due to the outstanding work of President 
Cereijo and of the other officials of the Conference. 
And now, permit me to depart momentarily from 
my exclusively national character. I wish to ex- 
press in the name of all the delegations, and at 
their request, our collective thanks to President 
Cereijo for his splendid work in organizing and 
heading this special session, to the Secretary Gen- 
eral for his unfailing and invaluable assistance 
throughout, and to the Secretariat for its excellent 
work of preparation and in servicing the meet- 
ings. We think, too, that a special word of grati- 
tude is due those committees which put in long 
hours of work day after day in order to achieve 
results. 

In our common history in this hemisphere, our 
21 nations have found that one of the most suc- 
cessful methods of dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems is to act together for the common 
good. It is because we all believe that, that this 
extraordinary session was held; and it is my con- 
viction that during its discussions, in expressing 
our own views and Beet those of others, we have 
benefited alike. We have been working together 
in an atmosphere of utmost congeniality, and we 
are the better friends and the better neighbors in 
consequence. Undoubtedly the way out of our 
difficulties is an uphill road. But it leads to the 
broad horizons of the future, and we are taking it 
together. 
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Two Members of Congress Named 
to UNESCO National Commission 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine and 
Representative Mike Mansfield of Montana have 
been appointed to the United States National Com- 
mission for Unxsco, the Secretary of State an- 
nounced on April 11. 

The National Commission is an advisory body 
to the Government on matters pertaining to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Senator Smith and Repre- 
sentative Mansfield are expected to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Commission in 
Washington April 13, 14, and 15. 

The new members will replace Senator James 
E. Murray of Montana, and Representative Ches- 
ter E. Merrow of New Hampshire whose 3-year 
terms on the Commission have expired. Secretary 
of State Acheson has expressed “deep apprecia- 
tion for the very real contribution” which the re- 
tiring members have made “to the initial success 
of Unesco and the National Commission.” 

The United States National Commission for 
Unesco is composed of 100 members, 60 of whom 
are representatives of national voluntary organi- 
zations interested in educational, scientific, and 
cultural matters. The remaining 40, appointed b 
the Secretary of State, are selected for outstand- 
ing achievements in fields related to Unersco’s 
broad range of activities. 


Plans for North Atlantic Council 
and Big Three Meetings 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press April 12] 


We have asked the Foreign Ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations to confirm the dates 
May 15-17, inclusive, for a session of the North 
Atlantic Council at London. 

My tentative plans are to go to Paris for talks 
with Mr. Schuman on May 8. I will then proceed 
to London for talks with Mr. Bevin. Mr. Schu- 
man will join us there for further discussions. 

Although the composition of the United States 
delegation for those conferences has not been 
finally determined, the principal officials who will 
accompany me are Ambassador-at-Large Philip 
C. Jessup, Senator John Sherman Cooper, and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Europe George 
W. Perkins. 

We are at present working with the other na- 
tions on the agenda for these meetings; therefore, 
I cannot comment on those questions which may 


be discussed. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


ILO Chemical Committee 


The Department of State announced on April 
1 the composition of the United States delegation 
to the second session of the Chemical Industries 
Committee of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, which is scheduled to convene at Geneva, on 
April 11. The delegation is tripartite, composed 
of representatives of the Government, employers, 
and workers of the United States, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

Charles Concannon, Chief, Chemicals Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 

Adviser 

Alvin Roseman, United States Representative for Special- 
ized Agency Affairs at Geneva 

EMPLOYERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 

Delegates 


Tom C. Clark, Chairman, Employee Relations Committee, 
Air Reduction Company, New York 

Howard Huston, Assistant to the President, American 
Cyanamid Company, New York 


WorRKERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Delegates 


H. A. Bradley, President, International Chemical Work- 
ers Union, Akron, Ohio 
Marshall Shafer, Vice President, International Chemical 
Workers Union, Los Angeles 
At its first session, held at Paris, April 7-16, 
1948, the Chemical Industries Committee of the 
International Labor Organization adopted resolu- 
tions which, among other things, requested the 
International Labor Office to prepare a draft spe- 
cial safety code for the chemical industries. The 
Office was requested to give due consideration in 
preparing the code to technical and medical means 
of preventing accidents and industrial diseases, 
adequate psychological training of workers, more 
effective collaboration between management and 
workers in individual undertakings for the appli- 
cation of safety rules, the teaching of safety in 
technical schools, and the setting up in each coun- 
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try of a central research institute and research 
laboratories. 
The Committee will consider at its forthcomin 

session a report which will deal in particular wit 

1) the action taken by various countries in the 
light of the resolutions adopted at the Committee’s 
first session, So the steps taken by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office to follow up the studies and in- 
—— proposed by the Committee, and (3) recent 

evelopments affecting the chemical industries. 
In addition, the Committee will make a study of 
safety and hygiene in the chemical industries, and 
of special aspects of the organization of working 
hours in the chemical industries. 


Pan American Congress of Architects 


The Department of State announced on April 
5 that the United States will be represented at the 
Seventh Pan American Congress of Architects, to 
be held at Habana, April 10-16, 1950, by the fol- 
lowing delegation : 


Chairman 


Ralph Walker, president, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, Architects, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


Vice Chairman 


Glenn Stanton, first vice president, American Institute of 
Architects, practicing architect, 208 SW. Starks 
Street, Portland, Oreg. 


Delegates 


Julian Berla, Berla and Abel, 1636 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

H. Errol Cofin, Cofin and Cofin, architects, 125 East 46th 
Street, New York City 

Samuel Inman Cooper, Cooper, Bond and Cooper, Inc., 
501-507 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rockwell K. DuMoulin, architectural engineer, Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs 

Kenneth Franzheim, practicing architect, 2306 Crawford 
Street, Houston, Tex. 

C. Herrick Hammond, state architect. State of Illinois, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur H. Keys, Jr., practicing architect, 1833 Jefferson 
Place, NW, Washington, D.C. 

Donald R. Laidig, International Housing Adviser, Office 
of the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 

Julian Clarence Levi, Taylor and Levi, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City 
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Alfred B. Parker, practicing architect, 2921 SW 27th 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

Nicholas Satterlee, practicing architect, 2903 Que Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Marshall A. Shaffer, chief, Technical Service Branch, 
Division of Hospital Facilities, Public Health Service 

Ross Shumaker, dean, School of Architecture, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Louis Skidmore, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 5 East 
57th Street, New York City 

Chloethiel Woodard Smith, practicing architect, 814 
Seventeenth Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


The Governments of the American Republics, 
together with architects and associations of archi- 
tects in the American countries, have been invited 
by the Government of Cuba to participate in this 
Seventh Congress. The United States has par- 
ticipated in the six previous Congresses in this 
series, which was initiated in 1920 to enable the 
architects of the American countries to render 
greater services to the public, to the profession, 
and to the governments of their respective coun- 
tries as a result of consideration of problems of 
education, ethics, and practices relating to archi- 
tecture, as well as the relationship of the architect 
to the structure of contemporary civilization. 

Among the subjects which will be considered 
by the forthcoming Congress are: architectural 
training; urban planning; the evolution of con- 
temporary architecture; building problems of a 
social and financial nature; construction tech- 
niques; and the professional practice of the 
architect in relation to existing laws. Concur- 
rently with the Congress, there will be held a Pan 
American Exhibition of Architecture and Plan- 
ning and an Exposition of Materials and Products 
Related to Construction. 


Regional Economic Conference 
To Be Held in Tokyo 


The Department of State announced on April 10 
that officials of the United States Government 
from Washington and posts in South and East 
Asia will attend a conference in Tokyo, Japan, 
from April 17-22 to discuss trade and related prob- 
lems affecting the Far East. 

The conference is, in general, similar in purpose 
to meetings of American officials held periodically 
in various other regions of the world. Although 
in this instance located in Tokyo, the conference 
will be devoted to economic problems of the entire 
area. 


Chairman for the Conference 


William J. Sebald, Acting United States Political Adviser 
to Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, Japan 


Other officials 


Thomas R. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Thomas R. Wilson, Director, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 
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Carl Boehringer, Counselor for Economic Affairs, Office of 
United States Political Adviser, Tokyo 

MacKenzie Stevens, Director, Trade and Finance Divi- 
sion, Economic Cooperation Administration Mission, 
Seoul, Korea 

Merrill W. Abbey, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Manila 

William W. Diehl, Treasury Representative, Office of the 
United States Political Adviser, Tokyo 

Captain Joseph H. Burger, United States Maritime Com- 
mission Representative for Japan, Yokohama 

C. Thayer White, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

William J. Stibravy, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy, Department of State 

Philip L. Kelser, Office of South Asian Affairs, Department 
of State 

Owen L. Dawson, Counselor for Economic Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Seoul, Korea 

William O. Anderson, Assistant Commercial Attaché, 
American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

David Klein, Third Secretary and Vice Consul, American 
Embassy, Rangoon, Burma 

Franklin W. Wolf, Counselor for Economic Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Karachi, Pakistan 

Evett D. Hester, Counselor for Economic Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Manila 

Don V. Catlett, Second Secretary and Consul, American 
Legation, Saigon, Viet Nam 

Emory C. Swank, Second Secretary, American Embassy, 
Djakarta, Indonesia 

Arthur H. Rosen, Vice Counsul, Taipei, Formosa 

Ralph H. Hunt, Consul, Hong Kong 

Peyton Kerr, First Secretary, American Embassy, New 
Delhi, India 

A. Bland Calder, Consul, Singapore 


Possibly an Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion field representative from Taipei, Formosa will 
attend. 





Legislation— Continued from page 631 


Claims of Certain Officers and Employees of the Foreign 
Service. S. Rept. 1245, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. [To accom- 
pany H. R. 4106] 16 pp. 

Enabling the President to Obligate Funds Heretofore 
Appropriated for Assistance in Certain Areas in China 
Until June 80, 1950. S. Rept. 1251, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany S. 2845] 5 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had Sus- 
pended Deportation. S. Rept. 1253, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany S. Con. Res. 73] 2 pp. 

United States Relations with International Organiza- 
tions: IV. United States Participation in International 
Organizations During the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1949. Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments ...S. Rept. 1274, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess. iv, 71 pp. 

Authorization of a Contribution by the United States to 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. S. Rept. 1275, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany S. J. Res. 153] 15 pp. 

Authorizing the Acceptance of Foreign Decorations for 
Participation in the Berlin Airlift. S. Rept. 1277, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 2853] 2 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had Sus- 
pended Deportation. S. Rept. 1315, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
{To accompany S. Con. Res. 75] 2 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had Sus- 
pended Deportation. S. Rept. 1316, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany S. Con. Res. 76] 2 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 
[April 15-21] 


The Social Commission centered its attention 
this week on a discussion of possible long-range 
international activities to meet the continuing 
needs of children. In addition to the Secretary- 
General’s report on this subject, the Commission 
had before it two resolutions submitted respec- 
tively by the United States and jointly by Brazil, 
France, India, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, and a 
third compromise resolution presented by Canada. 

The United States had proposed that the United 
Nations undertake a continuing, long-range pro- 
gram of technical aid to governments on behalf 
of children rather than prolong the life of 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicer). As stated in the plan, “the postwar 
emergency for which the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund was primarily 
created is terminating” and “direct assistance to 
government programs holds the greatest promise 
for improving the conditions of children on a con- 
tinuing basis.” The following types of activities 
for children were encompassed in this program. 
These included (1) direct assistance to the govern- 
ment programs in the form of a combination of 
technical aid and supplies for demonstration proj- 
ects; (2) the promotion of adequate standards 
of nutrition; (3) the promotion of child health 
and education; (4) development of services con- 
cerned with vocational guidance and training and 
conditions of employment; (5) development of 
social services for children, particularly those 
who are handicapped coal. physically, or 
mentally; (6) special emergency assistance in the 
event of catastrophes such as the earthquake in 
Ecuador in the summer of 1949; and (7) coordi- 
nation of international activities in the social and 
economic field affecting children under the direc- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council. 

A United Nations Children’s Board would be 
established “to carry out joint planning and co- 
ordination of children’s work with special em- 
phasis on technical aid programs for children on 
an expanded basis.” The Board would be com- 
posed of the members of the Social Commission, 
with four additional governments elected by the 
Council. The program would be financed by an 
increase in the regular United Nations budget, 
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supplemented by voluntary contributions from 
governments, cs  pgaeccone and individuals. 

In discussing this proposal, United States Rep- 
resentative Arthur J. Altmeyer pointed out the 
impossibility of undertaking “mass feeding” pro- 

rams for children on a universal basis and the 
interrelationship of the various needs of children. 
He explained that “we are not considering an 
abrupt termination of the sort of activity carried 
on by Unicer today,” but of a more, rather than 
less, comprehensive program, in which the use of 
supplies would serve the “double purpose” of keep- 
ing children alive while demonstrating to the in- 
dividual country “the best social organization so 
that more children can be kept alive in the future.” 
Following the Commission’s rejection of the 
United States proposal, on April 20, Mr. Altmeyer 
stated that its substance would be reintroduced in 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The joint five-nation proposal now under con- 
sideration in the Commission calls for the un- 
interrupted continuation and extension of the 
activities of Unicer, these activities to be financed, 
as now, by voluntary contributions from public or 
private sources. The administrative expenses of 
the Fund, which would retain its present name, 
would, however, be included in the regular U.N. 
budget. Commission consideration of this reso- 
lution has already resulted in the adoption of 
Canadian amendments to distinguish between 
urgent relief and the long-term needs and also in 
agreement on the establishment of a United 
Nations Children’s Board along the lines of the 
United States proposal. 


Indigent Aliens 


After a general discussion earlier in the week 
of assistance to indigent aliens, the Commission 
decided to postpone action on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposals for an international convention 
dealing with this problem until further comments 
are received from governments, eee spe- 
cialized agencies, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. The Commission also recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council ask governments, 
in the meantime, to consider the matter of accord- 
ing social assistance to indigent aliens equal to 
that accorded nationals and to refrain from de- 
porting them solely because of indigence. 
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Senator McCarthy Discards First Charges and Shifts to Innuendo 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
PEURIFOY 


[Released to the press April 8] 


Commenting upon a speech by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy at Passaic, New Jersey, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, John E. Peurifoy, issued the following statement: 

The Senator roared like a lion when he wore the 
cloak of Congressional immunity. Now he dis- 
cards his immunity, strikes the pose of a hero, and 
bleats like a lamb. When he dropped his cloak of 
immunity, he also dropped the substance of his 
first charges. 

The State Department officer whom Senator 
McCarthy first charged with “an unusual affinity 
for Communist causes” is now a man who was once 
connected with an organization the Senator 
doesn’t like. 

The man whom Senator McCarthy first tried to 
label as one of a group of “card-carrying Com- 
munists” now is described in carefully phrased 
innuendo. In that innuendo, the Senator conceals 
the fact that this man was reinstated in the De- 
partment by former Secretary Byrnes and Under 
Secretary Grew, both of whose letters on the sub- 
have been made public. As the Senator should 

now, this case is now being reviewed by the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board. 


LETTER FROM OWI FILES 
MADE AVAILABLE TO SENATOR McCARTHY 


[Released to the press April 10] 


Text of Letter from Deputy Under Secretary Peurifoy 
to Senator McCarthy. 


April 10, 1950 


Dear Senator McCarruy: Your telegram of 
April 9, 1950 to the Secretary of State has been 
referred tome. I am enclosing a copy of my state- 
ment to which you refer. You will observe that 
it contains certain facts of record concerning Mr. 
Jessup and Mr. Service. No reference was made 
to Mr. Lattimore. This was not because of any 
intention to reflect on Mr. Lattimore but was be- 
cause, in as much as Mr. Lattimore is not connected 
with the State Department, it seemed appropriate 
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that any statement with respect to him should 
come from Mr. Lattimore himself or his attorneys. 

In your telegram you again referred to a por- 
tion of a letter which Mr. Lattimore sent to Mr. 
Joseph Barnes in connection with the operations 
of the Office of War Information. Previously, you 
quoted from the same portion of this letter. The 
Department acquired the files of the Office of War 
Information after the war. In as much as it may 
be possible that you have only an excerpt from this 
letter, I am enclosing a copy of the entire text, 
which has been declassified since you read the 
excerpt from it. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun E. Peurtroy 
Enclosures : 


1. Copy of statement 
2. Copy of letter to Mr. Barnes 


Text of letter addressed to Joseph Barnes, Office of War 
Information, 224 West 57th Street, New York, New York 
from Owen Lattimore, Director, Pacific Operations, Office 
of War Information, 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


June 15, 1943 


In your capacity as a member of our Personnel 
Security Committee there are certain things which 
you ought to know about Chinese personnel. It 
is a delicate matter for me to tell you about these 
things because of my recent official connection 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. For that 
reason I am marking this communication secret. 

When we recently reduced the number of our 
Chinese staff in New York it was quite obvious 
that there was going to be trouble and that this 
trouble would take the form of accusations against 
the remaining personnel. The fact is that certain 
of the personnel with whose services we dispensed 
had connections outside the office. This leads di- 
rectly into the main question. It is extremely 
important from the point of view of security that 
intelligence information should not leak out of 
our office through our Chinese personnel. It is 
an open secret in Washington that the security of 
various Chinese agencies there is deplorable. Any 
pipeline from our office to any of those agencies 
is not a pipeline but practically an open conduit. 
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However, it is not only a question of Chinese 
Government agencies. There is also a well-organ- 
ized and well-financed organization among the 
Chinese in this country connected with Wang 
Ching-wei, the Japanese puppet. This can be 
traced back to the history of the Chinese revolu- 
tion as a whole. To present it in the fewest pos- 
sible words: Sun Yat-sen was largely financed for 
many years by Chinese living abroad. Not only 
Sun Yat-sen but Wang Ching-wei had close con- 
nections among the overseas Chinese. However 
much he is a traitor now the fact must be recog- 
nized that Wang Ching-wei is a veteran of Chinese 
politics with connections which he has nourished 
for many years among Chinese communications 
abroad including those in the United States. 

Chinese in the United States come almost exclu- 
sively from a few localities on the coast of China 
practically every one of which is now occupied 
by the Japanese. Thus these Chinese in America 
have both family connections and financial in- 
vestments which are under the control of the Japa- 
nese, and because of his years of political organiz- 
ing work Wang Ching-wei knows all of these 
connections and can apply pressure through them. 

On the other side there is a special organization 
within the Kuomintang or Chinese Nationalist 
Party at Chungking which is charged with main- 
taining political and financial connections with 
Chinese overseas. This Overseas Bureau also has a 
detailed knowledge of the Chinese communities in 
America and is able to apply pressure. Thus there 
is a waz intense conflict going on eve w in 
every Chinatown in America between the Wang 
Ching-wei agents and those of the Kuomintang. 
It must be remembered that while the Kuomintan 
is able to operate in a private way as a politica 
party among Chinese residents in America, it is 
also the party which “owns” the Chinese Govern- 
ment and is thus able to make use of Chinese 
Government agencies. 

Thirdly, there are numerous Chinese in Amer- 
ica who are politically unaffiliated. There are of 
course Communists but they have neither the 
money nor the organization of the Wang Ching- 
wei and Kuomintang groups. The genuinely un- 
affiliated Chinese are a curious compound product 
of Chinese politics and the American environ- 
ment. They tend to be intensely loyal to China 
as a country, without conceiving that the Kuomin- 
tang or any other political organization has a 
monopoly right to control of their thoughts 
and actions. They are like Americans; they like 
to give their political allegiance, not to have it 
demanded of them. They are reluctant to support 
a regimented series of causes laid down for them 
under orders; like Americans, they often give 
moral and financial support to a scattered number 
of causes some of which may even conflict with 
each other to a certain extent. 

The conflict between the Wang Ching-wei or- 
ganizing group and the Kuomintang organizing 
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group in America can not be fought out in the 
open. Both sides have very good reasons for not 
courting publicity. Each is anxious to bring into 
its fold as many of the unaffiliated Chinese as ya 

as 


sible. Each is also anxious not to be expose 
an “un-American” organization or a foreign politi- 
cal group working on American soil. Both of 


them accordingly find it very good tactics, not only 
to cover up themselves but to put pressure on those 
whom they are trying to bring under their control, 
to accuse unaffiliated Chinese of being Commu- 
nists. This is an accusation which covers up the 
accuser at the same time that it puts pressure on 
the accused. 

One of the outstanding rallying points of the 
unaffiliated Chinese in America is the New China 
Daily News in New York. This is controlled by 
an organization of laundrymen. I understand 
that the shareholders number two or three thou- 
sand and that they take an active interest in the 
newspaper. The essential thing about these laun- 
drymen is that in the nature of their business they 
are independent small business men. This means 
that they are on the one hand fairly well-insured 
against Communist ideology, since the small busi- 
ness man of whatever nationality is likely to be 
a man who has made his way by his own initiative 
and enterprise and is therefore extremely suspi- 
cious of collectivist economic theories. On the 
other hand, these Chinese small business proprie- 
tors are reluctant to submit themselves unques- 
tionably to the control of the vested interests which 
have grown up in China in association with the 
dominant Kuomintang. The New China Daily 
News would probably not come under much pres- 
sure if it were not for the fact that it is one of the 
best edited Chinese papers in America with a 
growing circulation. It does not need to be sub- 
sidized or supported by a patron like many, per- 
haps the majority, of Chinese papers. It pays 
dividends on its own merits. A number of Chi- 
nese languauge papers in America receive subsi- 
dies from the Kuomintang. At least two, and 

erhaps three, receive subsidies from the Wang 

hing-wei group. One or two others trace back to 
the group within the Kuomintang, which was at 
one time , Pern by the late Hu Han-min, a leader 
of a right-wing faction within the Kuomintang. 
The Hu Han-min group, though once regarded as 
right-wing conservatives, are now regarded in 
China as “old fashioned liberals”—liberal, so to 
speak, short of the New Deal. They are less bit- 
terly involved in Chinatown politics than the 
Wang Ching-wei and Kuomintang groups. The 
two latter, which are engaged in handing out care- 
fully colored news and doctored editorial policies, 
are intensely jealous of and hostile to an unafilli- 
ated paper like the New China Daily News which, 
so to speak, flaunts its sins by being so readable 
that the Chinese public in America buys it for its 
own sake. 

It would be rash to say that there are no Com- 
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munists connected with the New China Daily 
News. Here it is necessary to consider another 
uliarity of the politics of Chinese living out of 
hina. These Chinese are far from being tied to 
the chariot wheels of Moscow; but when it comes 
to agen the trend toward totalitarian regimen- 
tation within China they are often willing to sup- 
port ann of the program advocated by the Chi- 
nese Communists within China. This is so much 
a part of the pattern of politics of Chinese living 
out of China that it is not uncommon to find 
wealthy men, even millionaires, supporting the 
program of the Chinese Communists in whole or in 
art. This was, for instance, conspicuous in Ma- 
aya before the fall of Singapore. For such pros- 
perous and independent Chinese it was a question 
either of backing their independent judgment of 
the steps that needed to be taken toward creating 
a working democracy within China, or of paying 
financial tribute to the Kuomintang, which some- 
times tends to be autocratic, and not infrequently 
spurns advice from Chinese abroad at the same 
time that it demands their financial contributions. 

In the specific setting of America, it is the in- 
dependent small business man—like the laundry- 
man—rather than the very few wealthy merchants, 
who most conspicuously maintain this tradition of 
political independence. In America, some of the 
most wealthy individuals are either committed to 
= Ching-wei and his puppet Japanese party 
or at least are hedging until they have a better idea 
of how the war is finally going to turn out. 

In the circumstances we have to be extremely 
careful about our Chinese personnel. While we 
need to avoid recruiting any Chinese Communists 
we must be careful not to be frightened out of 
hiring people who have loosely been accused of 
being Communists. We have to be at least equally 
careful of not hiring people who are pipelines to 
the Wang Ching-wei group or to one or other of 
the main factions within the Kuomintang. After 
all, as an American Government agency we should 
deal with the Chinese Government or regular agen- 
cies of the Chinese Government, but should not 

et in the position of committing ourselves to the 

uomintang, the political party which controls 
the Chinese Government, as if it were itself the 
Chinese Government. You will recognize both the 
importance of this proposition and the delicacy 
which it requires on the operational level. 

For our purposes, it is wise to recruit as many 
unaffiliated Chinese as we can, to pick people whose 
loyalty will be reasonably assured on the one hand 
by the salaries which we pay them and on the 
other hand by the fact that they do not receive 
salaries or subsidies from somewhere else. 

Mr. Chi and Mr. Chew Hong, both of our New 
York office, conform excellently to these require- 
ments. Mr. Chi I have known for many years. 
Until his family estates were occupied by the 
Japanese, he was a wealthy landlord. He was 
brought up in the older scholastic tradition in 
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China, before the spread of modern western edu- 
cation, but at the same time he is keenly interested 
in the national unification of China and the orderly 
development of a stable political organization 
there. I know by long experience that he is any- 
thing but a Communist; I also know that because 
of his seniority, his background of independent 
wealth, and his superior mentality he is not a man 
to be pushed around by party bureaucrats. Chew 
Hong is a much younger man, but one whom Dr. 
Chi trusts and of whose integrity he is convinced. 
There is something in their relationship of the old 
Chinese standards of disciple and master. As long 
as Dr. Chi stands in the relationship of loyal 
friendship to me and the loyalty of an honest em- 
ployee of an American Government agency, there 
will be no difficulty with either man, no irresponsi- 
ble playing with Chinese politics, and no leakage 
to any Chinese faction. 

The retention of both men is therefore a guaran- 
tee to the secrecy and security of the work of OWI 
as well as a gauarantee of the confident fulfillment 
of directives. I urge you not to be high-pressured 
into getting rid of either man. I know that both 
men may be subjected to attacks. Given the time 
to work on it, I could undoubtedly trace such 
attacks to their origin and give you the full details. 
I doubt whether the Personnel Security Commit- 
tee of OWI would be able to trace such attacks, 
rooted in the intricacies of Chinese factional poli- 
tics, to their source; but I should not like to see us 
placed in a position where, after getting rid of 
people now attached, we would be forced to hire 
people who would actually be nominees of factions 
not under our control. 

It is for this reason that I have written this long 
letter to urge you to report to our Personnel Secu- 
rity Committee the necessity for exercising pro- 
nounced agnosticism when any of our Chinese 
personnel are attacked. 

In the meantime I am doing my best to check 
over our Chinese personnel in San Francisco. 

Once more I urge you to observe the strictest 
confidence in acting on this letter, because in cer- 
tain quarters it might be considered that I am 
under a moral obligation to see that OWI is staffed 
with Chinese who take their orders from some 
source other than the American Government. 

Yours, 
Owen LartrrMmore, 
Director, Pacific Operations 


TELEGRAM TO SECRETARY ACHESON 
FROM SENATOR McCARTHY 


I was shocked to learn that the State Department 
sprang to the defense of Owen Lattimore yester- 
day after I publicly reviewed some of the evidence 
in his case. I pointed out that the following facts 
had been proved beyond any doubt in the Latti- 
more case and without the aid of any of the Gov- 
ernment’s files: 
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1. That in 1943 while director of Pacific opera- 
tions of the OWI, [ Office of War Information] he 
issued secret orders for the discharge of all em- 

loyes loyal to Chiang Kai-shek and that they 
replaced by Chinese connected with a Commu- 
nist publication and that this sabotage of Chiang 
Kai-shek was at a time when the lives of a vast 
number of Americans in the Pacific depended on 
the success of Chiang’s army; 

2. That he has been secretly shaping our foreign 
policy to put into effect the Communist program 
for Asia. Part of the evidence was secret instruc- 
tions from Lattimore to the State Department 
which were requested by you as a guide for 
Ambassador-at-Large [Philip C.] Jessup, which 
document might well have been prepared by the 
Soviet Foreign Office in that it complies with every 
basic plan for Soviet Russia’s conquest of Asia and 
the Pacific. 

Do you deny, Mr. Secretary, that regardless of 
whether Mr. Lattimore is a Russian agent he has 
done exactly what would be expected of an 
agent in (1) secretly sabotaging our anti-Commu- 
nist ally in the war and (2) secretly shaping our 
foreign policy along the identical lines of the 
Communist program ? 

Strangely, the State Department says “bleating 
like a lamb” and Lattimore says “weaseling” be- 
cause yesterday I did not state that he had re- 
ceived thirty pieces of silver for the above job. 

Do you deny, Mr. Acheson, that the only missing 
link in the Lattimore case is proof of either mem- 
bership in the Communist party or payment by 
the party and that if such proof is forthcoming 
then Lattimore can truly be labeled as Russia’s top 
agent in this country? All of this has been stated 
in public without benefit of senatorial immunity. 

If one word of it is not true, I suggest that Mr. 
Lattimore start that libel suit which your man 
[John E.] Peurifoy and Lattimore’s lawyers 
have been so loudly threatening. 

In connection with the State Department’s pub- 
lic vilification of me for refusing at this particular 
point to publicly supply this missing link before 
my witnesses appear and without benefit of the 
files, I call your attention to the fact that I would 
immediately repeat in public every word said on 
the Senate floor in his case if the files, upon which 
those statements were based, were made available 
to the committee or to me in any subsequent court 
case. Senator Hickenlooper thereupon asked Mr. 
Lattimore if he would request that his files be made 
available, at which time Mr. Lattimore stated he 
would refuse to do so. 

Lattimore’s lack of sincerity is clearly indicated 
by his refusal to request that his files be made 
available. 


Joe McCarruy. 
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Assistant Secretary Barrett 
Scores McCarthy Charges 


Assistant Secretary Barrett prefaced his formal address 
to the UNESCO National Commission, today, with the 
following remarks: 


Before getting into broader subjects, I think I 
owe it to you to speak briefly and bluntly on the 
headlines of the last few weeks about State De- 
partment employees. v4 

As members of this National Commission, you 
have demonstrated your confidence not only in 
Unesco but also in your Government’s Depart- 
ment of State. Accordingly, you are entitled to 
a report. Sicase f 

On February 9, at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy said in a speech—and I 

uote from the text which he himself supplied at 
the time: 


I have here in my hands a list of 205... a list of 
names that were made known to the Secretary of State 
as being members of the Communist Party and who 
nevertheless are still working and shaping policy in the 
State Department. 


The Department asked the Senator for informa- 
tion on these 205 so-called known Communists. 
He supplied none. 

By the time he got to Salt Lake City for another 
speech, the Senator charged there were only 57 so- 
called Communists. A couple of days later, he 
used the figure 220. Then he changed this figure 
to 206. Next, it was 81—including the so-called 
“Big Three” who’ve never been heard of again. 
Then it was 106. 3. 

And, finally, after charging—and failing to 
support his charges—that there are 205, or 57, or 
220, or 206, or 81, or 106 Communists or security 
risks in the Department, and after dragging 
various names through the gutter, he ge an- 
nounced that he would stand or fall on his ability 
to prove that there was just one. 

To date, he seems to have proved nothing about 
the one person he named. Moreover, that person 
is not connected with the State Department. The 
Senator’s statement that the individual concerned, 
has, or until recently had, a desk in the State De- 
partment is utterly untrue. 

Meanwhile he doesn’t say what has happened 
to his original charge about 205 “known Com- 
munists”—a charge that did great damage at home 
and abroad. 

Since coming to the State Department 7 weeks 
ago, from the post of Editorial Director of Vews- 
week magazine, I have taken a good look into the 
loyalty-checking machinery of this Department. 
Here is what I found: 


For 2% years, the Department has had a most 
thorough mechanism, cooperating closely with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and supervised 
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by John Peurifoy, whose complete loyalty has 
never been questioned. 

The Department’s investigating division is 
headed by Donald Nicholson, formerly of the FBI. 
Its Loyalty Security Board is chaired by General 
Conrad Snow of New Hampshire, an able gentle- 
man of unquestioned integrity—and, incidentally, 
a Republican. 

Finally, the amazingly thorough work that these 
pum do is regularly and carefully reviewed 

y the President’s Loyalty Review Board. This 
Board, as you probably know, is headed by Seth 
Richardson, who served as Assistant United States 
Attorney General under President Hoover and 
acquired a nation-wide reputation as counsel for 
the Pearl Harbor investigation. 

If there is in the United States, either inside 
or outside of the Government, a more thorough, 
more sound, or more responsible loyalty checking 
system, I don’t know where it is. 

Against this background, let me say that any 
Senator or any citizen should take responsible 
action if he has reason to believe his Government 
has one or more disloyal employees. But let me 
add that the Senator’s unique tactics in recent 
weeks have constituted the most shockingly irre- 
sponsible performance that I have seen in many 
years. 


The Secretary Expresses Appreciation 
to Far Eastern Consultants 


[Released to the press April 5] 


Following is the text of identical letters dated April 5, 
1950, from Secretary Acheson to Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Everett N. Case. 

I should like to express my deep appreciation to 
you for the outstanding service which you have 
rendered to the Department of State and to me 
personally in acting as Consultant on Far Eastern 
policy during the fall of last year. 

We are confronted by profound changes in the 
Far East arising in large measure from the demand 
of the peoples of that area to govern their own 
affairs and to improve their economic and social 
conditions, but influenced also by the renewal of 
intense Russian imperialist pressure on that part 
of the world. These changes have made it desir- 
able for the United States to reexamine its policy 
in the Far East and the President and I thought 
it wise to associate with the Department of State 
in this reexamination advisers of such stature, ex- 
perience, and objectivity as Ambassador to Jessup, 
Mr. Case [Fosdick], and yourself. 
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We have not asked you to submit a report, but 
we have asked you to join with us in the State 
Department in an appraisal of the situation in the 
whole area of East and South Asia and of the con- 
tribution which the United States might make, 
in collaboration with the nations of that area and 
of other nations deeply interested therein, to the 
development of political and economic progress 
and stability in the area. You have labored most 
diligently and earnestly to this end. You have 
carefully reviewed our policy in each country and 
territory of South and Bast Asia with the compe- 
tent officers of the State Department and other 
agencies of the Government. You have met with 
many persons in private life whose experience in 
the Far East made their advice significant and 
have solicited and received by letter the views of 
many additional experts whom you could not see 
personally. You have discussed these problems 
with numerous Members of Congress particularly 
concerned with or interested in the Far East. The 
various views which have emerged from your con- 
sultations will be carefully weighed in the develop- 
ment of the policy which this Government will pur- 
sue in grappling with the problems of the Far 
East during coming months and such success as we 
may achieve will owe much to your wise counsel. 
You and your associates and I agree, however, that 
the problems of Asia are problems of deep-seated 
character which cannot be solved quickly and for 
which no easy panaceas can be found. They will 
be with us for many years and can be resolved in 
the end only by a combination of patience, under- 
standing, and firmness. 

It is with the greatest regret that I acceded to 
your desire and that of Mr. Case [Fosdick] to re- 
turn to your normal responsibilities in November 
and to bring to a close your period of intensive 
consultation with me em the other officers of the 
Department of State. You gave generously of 
your time and energy, but I should warn you that 
we may call on you from time to time in the future 
to rejoin us for further consultation. 

Allow me once more to express my appreciation 
of the high service which you have rendered to our 
Government and our country. 


Joseph B. Phillips as Consultant 
On Public Affairs 


Joseph B. Phillips, writer and lecturer on for- 
eign affairs, was sworn into office on April 11 as a 
special consultant on the staff of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs Edward W. Barrett. 
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Archival’and Records Functions 
Transferred to General Services 
Administration 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 20 
of 1950, prepared in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Reorganization Act of 1949. This 
plan transfers from the Secretary of State to the 
Administrator of General Services a number of 
functions which have no connection with foreign 
affairs but bear a close relation to the archival 
and records functions of the General Services 
Administration. 

Since its establishment in 1789 the Department 
of State has performed certain routine secretarial 
and record-keeping functions for the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are entirely extraneous to its basic 
mission with respect to the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. While these activities do not properly 
belong in the Department, they were assigned to 
it and continued under its jurisdiction for want of 
an appropriate agency for their performance. At 
present these functions consist of the preservation 
and publication of laws, the preparation and pub- 
lication of the Statutes at Large, the certification 
and publication of Constitutional amendments, 
the receipt and preservation of certificates of Presi- 
dential Electors and of electoral votes, and the 
compilation and publication of Territorial papers. 

Through The National Archives and Records 
Service the General Services Administration is 
especially staffed and equipped for the conduct of 
activities of these types. It is the principal cus- 
todian of the official records of the Government. 
Under the Federal Register Act and the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, it preserves and publishes 
in the Federal Register the Executive orders, 
proclamations, and other principal executive doc- 
uments and it codifies and publishes the rules 
and regulations promulgated by the various 
departments and agencies. This work is gener- 
al y similar in nature to, and much greater in 
volume than, that performed by the Department 
of State with respect to Constitutional amend- 
ments, laws, and proclamations. Consequently, 
the consolidation of these activities of the State 
Department with the archival and records activi- 
ties of the General Services Administration 
should make for greater efficiency and economy. 
The plan, however, does not transfer the custody 
and publication of treaties and international agree- 
ments since they are matters of special concern 
to the Department of State, and it is the agency 
most competent to edit such documents. 

The handling of the certificates of Presidential 
Electors and the compilation and publication of 
Territorial papers also more appropriately belong 
in the General Services Administration. The first 
is largely a matter of record-keeping and the 
second of archival research. The preparation of 
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the Territorial papers involves the compilation 
and editing of official documents of the various 
Territories formerly existing within the United 
States. The greater part of this material is now 
in the National Archives and the work involved 
is generally similar to that being performed by it 
with respect to other groups of public records. 

In addition, the plan abolishes two statutory 
duties of the Secretary of State which have become 
obsolete. The first is the duty of procuring copies 
of all State statutes as provided in the Act of 
September 23, 1789 (R. S. 206). Inasmuch as the 
Libra of Congress now has a complete collection 
of the State laws, it is no longer necessary for the 
Department of State to maintain a complete col- 
lection. The second is the requirement, imposed 
by the Act of July 31, 1876 (19 Stat. 105), as 
amended, that the Secretary of State publish 
See meget and treaties in a newspaper in the 

istrict of Columbia. This is now unnnecessary 
since proclamations are published in the Federal 
Register and treaties are made available currently 
in slip form in the Treaties and other Interna- 
tional Acts Series. 

After investigation I have found and hereby de- 
clare that each reorganization included in this 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes set forth in section 2 (a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. 

The transfers provided by this plan will relieve 
the State Department of a number of functions 
that have no relation to its primary purpose and 
place them in an a especially designed for 
the performance of such activities. Until these 
functions are incorporated in the operations of 
the General Services Administration, it will not, 
of course, be practicable to determine the econo- 
mies attributable to their transfer, but it is reason- 
able to expect modest yet worthwhile savings to 
be achieved. 


Harry S. TruMan 
Tue Wuire House 
March 13, 1950. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 20 OF 1950! 
Statutes at Large and Other Matters 


Section 1. Functions transferred from Department of 
State to Administrator of General Services.—There are 
hereby transferred to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices the functions of the Secretary of State and the De- 
partment of State with respect to: 


(a) The receipt and preservation of the original copies 
of bills, orders, resolutions and votes (R. S. 204, as 
amended) ; 

(b) The publication of acts and joint resolutions in 
slip form and the compilation, editing, indexing, and pub- 
lication of the United States Statutes at Large, except such 


*Prepared by the President and transmitted to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled, Mar. 13, 1950, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 20, 1949. 
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functions with respect to treaties and other international 
agreements (1 U. 8S. C. 112; R. S. 204, as amended; R. S. 
210, as amended; R. S. 3805, as amended; R. S. 3806, as 
amended; Act of Jan. 12, 1895, 28 Stat. 609 and 615, as 
amended; Act of April 12, 1904, 33 Stat. 587) ; 

(c) The certification and publication of amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States (R. S. 205) and 
the preservation of such amendments; 

(d) Certificates of appointment of the electors of the 
President and Vice President and certificates of the votes 
of such electors for President and Vice President (3 
U. 8. C. 6, 11-18) ; and 

(e) The collection, copying, arranging, editing, copy 
reading, and indexing of the official papers of the Terri- 
tories (Act of March 38, 1925, 43 Stat. 1104, as amended ; 
Act of July 31, 1945, 59 Stat. 510). 


Sec. 2. Abolition of functions—(a) The duty of the 
Secretary of State of procuring copies of all statutes of 
the several States is hereby abolished, but this shall not 
limit his authority to procure copies of such State sta- 
tutes as may be needed in the performance of his func- 
tions (R. S. 206). 


(b) The duty of the Secretary of State of publishing 
Executive proclamations and treaties in a newspaper in 
the District of Columbia is hereby abolished (Act of July 
$1, 1876, 19 Stat. 105, as amended, 44 U. S. C. 321). 


Sec. 8. Performance of transferred functions.—The Ad- 
ministrator of General Services may from time to time 
make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate author- 
izing the performance by any other officer, or by any 
agency or employee, of the General Services Administra- 
tion of any function transferred to such Administrator 
by the provisions of this reorganization plan. 


Sec. 4. Transfer of records, property, personnel, and 
funds.—There are hereby transferred to the General Serv- 
ices Administration, to be used, employed, and expended 
in connection with the functions transferred by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan, the records and 
property now being used or held in connection with such 
functions, the personnel employed in connection with 
such functions, and the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds available or to 
be made available for use in connection with such func- 
tions. Such further measures and dispositions as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to 
be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided 
for in this section shall be carried out in such manner 
as the Director shall direct and by such agencies as he 
shall designate. 


William T. Stone Denies 
Interceding in Wheeler Case 


[Released to the press April 13] 


The Department has been questioned about a story by 
Millard Edwards in today’s Times-Herald, alleging that 
in 1945 William T. Stone “interceded” for George 8. 
Wheeler in a case pending before a “Truman loyalty 
board.” Mr. Stone categorically denies this charge in the 
following statement: 


I categorically deny that I interceded for Mr. 
Wheeler in any way. I never made any statement 
that Mr. Wheeler was “unquestionably loyal.” 

At the time this case arose, I was the Foreign 
Economic Administration’s representative in Lon- 
don, and the FEA was an independent govern- 
ment agency. 

I had never known Mr. Wheeler prior to his 
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arrival in London as a civilian employee of FEA 
assigned to the Supreme Headquarters Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces (SHAEF). 

After the case against Mr. Wheeler had devel- 
oped before the Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington, I was asked by David Morse, then of the 
Allied Military Control Commisssion, if I could 
vouch for Mr. Wheeler. I replied that I could 
not, as I had met him only on the occasion of his 
arrival in London. 

Asked by Mr. Morse if I knew of any reason wh 
Mr. Wheeler should not remain in London pend- 
ing review of his case, by the Civil Service 
Commission, I replied, after consultation with 
Washington, that, to the best of my knowledge, the 
Foreign Economic Administration believed there 
would be no risk in his remaining there. 

I had no further connection with the case. 


This case arose in January 1945, 4 months be- 
fore the inauguration of President Truman and 
2 years before the initiation of the Truman 
Loyalty Program. 

Although Mr. Wheeler was one of a group of 
the Foreign Economic Administration employees 
in Germany who, in September 1945, were trans- 
ferred temporarily to the rolls of the Department 
of State, that whole group was transferred to the 
War Department in February 1946, and in fact 
Mr. Wheeler’s transfer to the War Department 
was even earlier—in December 1945. 

At no time has Mr. Wheeler’s case been con- 
sidered by a security or loyalty board within the 
Department of State, inasmuch as during his brief 
connection with the Department the matter was 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Departmental Status of 
Ambossador Jessup, John S. Cooper, 
and John Foster Dulles 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 6] 


In order to clear up a number of questions which have 
been asked by the press about the status of Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip 0. Jessup, John 8. Cooper, and John Foster 
Dulles, the following statement is made by the Secretary 
of State after clearance with the President and his con- 
currence: 


As announced on March 27, 1950, Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup will remain at his post as Ambas- 
sador-at-Large for the time being. The subject 
of a possible successor is under consideration. In 
addition to his other duties, he will share with 
Under Secretary of State Webb some of the coor- 
dinating responsibilities previously assigned to 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Dean Rusk. He 
will assist in the preparation of materials for the 
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forthcoming meetings of the North Atlantic Pact 
Council and the discussions to be held in London 
in May and will accompany the Secretary of State 
to these conferences. Prior to the beginning of 
these conferences, he will go to Europe as the 
senior member of an advance party to engage in 
preliminary discussions and make the necessary 
advance arrangements. 

As announced on March 27, 1950, Mr. John Sher- 
man Cooper has agreed to serve as consultant to the 
Secretary of State in connection with the forth- 
coming meetings of the North Atlantic Pact Coun- 
cil and the discussions to be held in London in May. 

As announced today, Mr. John Foster Dulles 
has agreed to serve as a consultant to the Secre- 
tary of State on broad problems in the field of 
foreign affairs and on specific lines of action which 
this Sovivmmanit should follow. It is not expected 
that he will participate in the forthcoming con- 
ferences to be held in Europe. It is expected that 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Dulles will confer 
at an early date and agree on the specific matters 
to be assigned to Mr. Dulles for his early attention. 


John Foster Dulles Appointed 
Consultant to the Secretary 


At the request of the President and the Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles has agreed to serve 
as consultant to the Secretary of State. 

In this capacity, Mr. Dulles will advise Secre- 
tary Acheson on broad problems in the field of 
foreign affairs and on specific lines of action which 
this  shermasisione should follow. His work will 
not be confined to any specific area of the world. 
His broad background and wealth of experience 
qualify him for consideration of problems in Eu- 
rope, the Far East, and other areas of the world, 
as well as problems affecting the work of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Dulles, whose cooperation has been ex- 
tremely valuable to the Department in the past, 
will assume his duties in about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Dulles has been associated with the United 
Nations since 1945 when he served as a member 
of the United States delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco conference, and he has represented his Gov- 
ernment at most of the regular sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Dulles served as a member of the United 
States delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
on World Organization in 1945 which drafted the 
Charter of the United Nations. In 1945, he at- 
tended the first meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers as adviser to Secretary of State Byrnes. 
In 1947, he attended the Moscow and London meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Ministers as ad- 
viser to Secretary of State Marshall. He served 
as an adviser to Secretary Acheson at the meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers at Paris in 
1949. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1888. Pub. 3482. 8 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and other gov- 
ernments; Second Protocol of Rectifications to the 
Agreement of October 30, 1947—Signed at Geneva 
September 14, 1948; entered into force September 14, 
1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Hon- 
duras. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1980. Pub. 3684. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras 
extending and modifying agreement of July 8, 1942, 
as extended and modified—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Tegucigalpa June 28 and July 6, 1948; 
entered into force July 6, 1948, operative retroactively 
from June 30, 1948. 


Double Taxation: Taxes on Estates and Inheritances and 
Income. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1982. Pub. 3690. 36 pp. 15¢. 


Convention and supplementary protocol between the 
United States and France—Signed at Paris October 
18, 1946; and supplementary protocol signed at Wash- 
ington May 17, 1948; proclaimed by the President of 
the United States October 27, 1949. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1987. Pub. 3704. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and France— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Paris March 
16 and 31, 1949; entered into force March 31, 1949. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1990. Pub. 3709. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Athens March 
4 and July 22, 1949; entered into force July 22, 1949. 


Point Four: Cooperative Program for Aid in the Devel- 
opment of Economically Underveloped Areas. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Series 24. Pub. 3719. 167 pp. 40¢. 


Includes comprehensive discussion of nature, purposes 
and benefits, and scope of the program with appen- 
dixes and tables. 


Food Production: Cooperative Program in Costa Rica. 

Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1992. Pub. 

3720. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica 
extending agreement of February 20 and 27, 1948— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at San José 
August 27 and October 5, 1948; entered into force 
October 5, 1948, operative retroactively from June 
80, 1948. 
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Food Production: Cooperative Program in Peru. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1993. Pub. 3721. 3 


pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru, 
modifying and extending agreement of May 19 and 
20, 1943, as modified and extended—Effected by ex- 
change of notes, signed at Lima August 17 and 18, 
1949; entered into force August 18, operative retro- 
actively from June 30, 1949. 


United States Educational Foundation in Australia. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1994. Pub. 
3725. 9pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Australia— 
Signed at Canberra November 26, 1949; entered into 
force November 26, 1949. 


Publications of the Department of State, January 1, 1950. 
Pub. 3728. 41 pp. 


A semiannual list cumulative from January 1, 1948. 


Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1997. Pub. 
3730. 5pp. 5¢. 


Protocol between the United States and other gov- 
ernments, prolonging the international agreement of 
May 6, 1937—Signed at London August 31, 1948; op- 
erative September 1, 1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Colom- 
bia. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1998. 
Pub. 37382. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia, 
modifying and extending agreement of October 23, 
1942, as amended and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes, signed at Bogoté July 26 and 28, 1949; en- 
tered into force August 4, 1949, operative retroactively 
from June 30, 1949. 


Patterns of Cooperation. International Organization and 
Conference Series I, 9. Pub. 3735. 130 pp. 


Comprehensive survey of achievements of interna- 
tional organizations in the economic and social field. 
Includes pictures and organization chart. 


World Agriculture Looks to FAO for Leadership. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series IV, Food and 
Agricultural Organization 1. Pub. 3746. 10 pp. Free. 
[BULLETIN Reprint] 


Article by Charles F. Brannan on problems confront- 
ing the Conference and actions taken by the three 
Commissions. 


Economic Cooperation With the United Kingdom, Under 
Public Law 472—80th Congress, as amended. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2036. Pub. 3764. 10 


pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
amending agreement of July 6, 1948—Effected by 
exchange of notes, signed at Washington January 3, 
1950; entered into force January 3, 1950. 


The Future of Germany. European and British Com- 
monwealth Series 14. Pub. 3779. 21 pp. Free. [BULLETIN 
Reprint] 


Address made at Stuttgart, Germany, February 6, 
1950, at the Amerika Haus, and an address made 
over the NBC network, Washington, January 23, 
1950, discussing developments in Germany, and the 
chief objectives in our German policy. 


April 24, 1950 


«Germany, 1947-49: 
The Story in Documents’’ Released 


[Released to the press April 10] 


The Department of State released today Ger- 
many, 1947-49: The Story in Documents, which 
outlines American policy toward Germany and 
pertinent developments in Germany during the pe- 
riod January 1947 to September 1949, This period 
embraces the rise and decline of 4-power consid- 
eration of the German problem, the results of 
Soviet intransigence respecting Germany, the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Republic in Germany, 
the termination of Military Government in the 
Western zone, the entry into force of the Occu- 
a a Statute, and the institution of the Allied 

igh Commission in September 1949. 

The documents contained in this 677-page vol- 
ume include international agreements, directives, 
policy addresses, and press statements, as well as 
reports by the President, by officials of the Depart- 
ments of State and the Army, by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and by other Governmental agencies. In 
the four parts of the volume—(1) “Basic Prin- 
ciples and Objectives”; (2) “Political Develop- 
ments,” (3) “Economic Developments,” and (4) 
“Educational, Informational, Cultural, and Re- 
ligious Developments”—the documents are ar- 
ranged chronologically within subgroups. Two 
lists at the beginning of the book provide chrono- 
logical and topical guides to the contents. 

Although these documents have appeared in 
various published forms, principally for official 
use, many have been limited in distribution and 
not readily accessible for public use (for example, 
various laws of the Allied Control Council, of the 
United States Military Government, and of the 
German states). They are presented for the first 
time in a comprehensive, topical arrangement for 
the information of the general public and for con- 
venient reference purposes. 

Earlier documentation on occupation policy re- 
specting Germany was published by the Depart- 
ment of State in Occupation of Germany: Policy 
and Progress, 1945-46 (publication 2783, released 
August 1947). A few documents of this period 
are included in the present volume because of their 
continuing relation to the later period, such as the 
Protocols of the 1945 Yalta and Potsdam Confer- 
ences, the Directive to the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Forces of Occupation, and the 
Stuttgart address of Secretary Byrnes. 

The compilation was prepared by Velma Hast- 
ings Cassidy of the Division of Historical Policy, 
Office of Public Affairs, with the collaboration of 
the Bureau of German Affairs and the Division 
of Publications. 

Copies may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for $3.25. 
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General Policy 


Report to the American People on the Far 
East. By Ambassador Philip C. Jessup. 
Evacuation of Americans in Shanghai by Sea 
Abandoned. Statement by Secretary 
Acheson 
Department Encouraged by India-Pakistan 
Talks. Statement by Secretary Ache- 
son 
Attack Against USIE Work at Praha Pro- 
tested: 
Unfounded Attack by Ivan Elbl . 
Detention of Former Employees by ‘Se- 
curity Police 
The American People’s in U.S. Foreign 
Policy. By Edward W. Barrett, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs. . . 


Treaty Information 


Habana Charter for an International Trade 
Organization: 


Employment and Economic Activity 
Economic Development and Reconstruc- 


Economic Affairs 


Aspects of International Petroleum Policy . 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


Attack Against USIE Work at Praha Pro- 
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Unfounded Attack by Ivan Elbl . . 
Detention of Former Employees by ‘Se- 
curity Police 


German Lawmakers Visit United States . 
Visit of Turkish Educator 


The United Nations and 
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The United States in the United Nations. . 
National Security 
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Three Meetings. Statement by Secre- 
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The een People’s Part in U.S. Foreign 
Police dward W. Barrett, Assis- 
tant Ba. for Public Affairs ‘ 

Two Members of Congress Named to UNEsco 
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Plans for North Atlantic Council and Big 
Three Meetings. Statement by Secre- 
tary Acheson 

Closing of Inter-American Ecosoc. 
marks by Assistant Secretary Miller. . 
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Tokyo 
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Ito Chemical Committee 
Pan American Congress of Architects 


The Department 


John B. Blandford, Jr. Assumes Near East 
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Statement by Deputy Under Secretary 
Peurifoy 
Letter od OWI Files Made Available to 
Senator McCarthy. Text of Letter 
From Deputy Under Secretary Peuri- 
foy to Senator McCarthy 
Telegram to Secretary Acheson From 
Senator McCarthy 
Assistant Secretary Barrett Scores McCarthy 
Charges 
The Secretary Expresses Appreciation to Far 
Eastern Consultants 
Joseph B. Phillips As Consultant on Public 
Affairs 
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to General Services Administration . 
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William T. Stone Denies Interceding in 
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